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Appraising the Professor 


By ARTHUR A. BLESS 


A Scheme for the Evaluation of the Work of the Professor 


ROMOTIONS and advance- 
Prenss in salary constitute the 

most important devices avail- 
able to the university administration 
for encouraging effort and rewarding 
merit. A merited promotion is not 
only a reward to the recipient but 
serves also as a spur to his colleagues, 
while an unmerited promotion is dis- 
tinctly discouraging to the whole 
university community. 

Although the necessity of having 
proper criteria for judging the work of 
the professor is universally recognized, 
there are few institutions that have 
definite criteria. Advancements in 
most cases are made on a haphazard 
basis, and in many cases they are 
extremely arbitrary. 

It is not at all surprising that some 
chaos exists so far as promotions and 
advancements are concerned. These 
advancements depend not only on the 
merits of the teacher but also on the 
peculiarities of the heads of the organ- 
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izations, who are human beings with 
many of the failings and limitations of 
the human being. Moreover, the 
degree of aggressiveness these men 
possess and the influence they have 
with the dean or with the president 
are as much factors in the scheme of 
promotions as the merits of the case. 

It seems rather obvious that, in 
order to remove the undesirable fea- 
tures of the present system, it would 
be necessary to have a committee, an 
evaluation board, which would have 
the duty of examining the records of 
the teachers and of rating them 
according to their performance. The 
advancements and promotions of the 
members of the faculty would then be 
based on these ratings. This would 
necessitate the evaluation of the work 
on some basis of comparison. 

The possible criteria of the profess- 
or’s value to the university are the 
qualities of his teaching, his research 
work, his campus and town activities, 
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his educational qualifications, and his 
length of service. Of these, teaching 
is by far the most important duty of 
the professor, particularly in the 
state-supported institutions, and is the 
one most difficult to evaluate accu- 
rately. There is a vast spread in the 
effectiveness of teaching. It ranges 
from the dull paragraph-to-paragraph 
assignment course to the course in 
which the instructor gives an under- 
standing of the subject in all its ram- 
ifications and takes the student on an 
intellectual journey through the whole 
domain of human thought, using the 
subject-matter as a vehicle. Teaching 
may consist in demanding the handing 
back, in the same form and letter, the 
ideas the professor is dispensing in his 
classroom; or, on the other hand, it 
may develop the spirit of unbiased 
inquiry, a love for truth, and inde- 
pendence of judgment. While this 
difference may not be immediately 
obvious, it becomes more apparent as 
time goes on and sufficient evidence 
accumulates for its recognition. 


HE method of gathering data 

may be the same as that used for 
other purposes. Every large college 
and university has an employment 
office. In order to rate graduates a 
number of questionnaires are sent out 
to various people, and the rating is 
based on the replies to these ques- 
tions. It is generally admitted that a 
fairly good picture of the qualifica- 
tions of the graduate may be obtained 
from properly prepared questionnaires. 
There is no reason why the same pro- 
cedure could not be employed in the 
case of the faculty members, partic- 
ularly at the beginning of their services 
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with the institution. The source of 
information that such a committee 
would have to rely on would be the 
opinion of the head of the department 
and of his colleagues, the report of the 
dean, the opinion of students, and 
data that may be supplied by the 
office of the registrar. 

The opinion of students and of 
recent graduates may be extremely 
valuable in this connection. It is sur. 
prising how keenly and correctly the 
students judge the work of the teacher, 
They may crowd the “crib” and 
“snap” courses, but they rarely have 
respect for those who give such 
courses. It is important to realize 
that the student is the only one who 
is meeting the professor in his capac- 
ity as teacher. The judgment of other 
people is often in error chiefly because 
they have to judge teaching by 
inference, and unfortunately a plaus- 
ible exterior often hides an empty 
teaching shell. The opinion of a cross 
section of students, together with the 
data concerning the attendance of 
classes and the percentage of failures 
in these classes, will give in most cases 
a fairly accurate picture of the teach- 
ing of the professor. 

The next most important portion 
of the work of the professor is his 
research activities. Besides the obvi- 
ous value of research, the fact that 
our whole civilization is based on its 
results, and that any improvement in 
our life and happiness can come only 
as a consequence of research, this 
activity is also an important aid in 
teaching. If teaching consisted in 
assigning each day so many para- 
graphs from a given textbook and 
then marking the student on the rec- 
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APPRAISING THE PROFESSOR 


itation of these assignments, research 
work would not be at all essential as 
an aid in teaching. It is a different 
matter if we are to arouse intellectual 
curiosity in our classrooms and train 
the mental faculties of the student. 
It is difficult to arouse intellectual 
curiosity unless the professor himself 
possesses it. Research work is a log- 
ical consequence of an alert, inquiring 
mind and an active curiosity. Effect- 
ive teaching can hardly be done with- 
out these qualities. For this reason a 
considerable weight should be given 
to research. It is fortunate that it is 
not so difficult to evaluate these 
activities, since there are tangible 
records of these activities in the form 
of publications and evidence of the 


standing of the teacher in his 
profession. 
A university is complex. There 


are many tasks which must be per- 
formed for its proper functioning, and 
much committee work must be done. 
Some members of the faculty seem to 
be unusually successful as committee 
chairmen. Some recognition should 
be given activities of this nature. 

There is another even more impor- 
tant campus activity which contrib- 
utes to the welfare of an educational 
institution. Some members of the 
teaching staff have the faculty of 
stirring up thought. Their presence 
ia an educational institution is similar 
to the presence of an enzyme in a 
chemical process; they keep things 
from becoming quiescent, from reach- 
ing a state of smugness. This is 
valuable in an educational institution 
where intellectual alertness plays such 
an important part. Such activities 
deserve appreciation. 
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The teacher may perform a useful 
educational function through his ac- 
tivities in the town and the state 
where the institution is located, 
thereby spreading the educational 
influence of the university. It is a 
form of adult education and deserves 
special attention. Unfortunately, in 
many cases this activity may take the 
form of speeches which have in them 
as much basis of fact as a typical 
political address, and may do more 
harm than good. Properly conducted 
this activity is worth while and should 
be encouraged. All these activities 
can be easily evaluated. 


HE educational qualifications of 
the teacher, in the form of degrees 
or credits, are inadequate as a measure 
of the professor’s usefulness to the 
university. When a young man with- 
out much service is first hired, his 
educational qualifications should play 
a part and should be factors in the 
evaluation of his candidacy, because 
a higher degree means greater prom- 
ise; the probabilities are that his 
training is superior and better teach- 
ing may be expected. Once the man 
is hired, however, the rating should 
be based entirely on performance and 
not on promise. When there is no 
system of rating, or if the system is 
inadequate, it is natural to attribute 
to the Doctor’s degree a higher value 
than it deserves, since it is something 
tangible, something which is at least 
easy to see. Nevertheless, if an ade- 
quate system of rating is established, 
there is little reason to consider degrees 
of great importance. 
Entirely too much weight is now 
being given to the length of service as 
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a criterion of the value of the teacher 
to the institution. The reason for this 
excessive weight is that in this case, 
just as in the case of degrees, we have 
something tangible, something easy 
to evaluate, an easy criterion. Unfor- 
tunately, this criterion is the most 
unsatisfactory and the least reliable. 
It is true that because of local condi- 
tions the teacher is not at his max- 
imum usefulness the first two or three 
years. But after that period, if the 
teacher has not adjusted himself to 
the environment, the probabilities are 
that he never will. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that the work of a teacher 
who has been with the institution 
fifteen years is more valuable than the 
work of one who has been five years, 
just because of the length of service. 
If the longer stay at the institution is 
not manifested by better teaching, 
little value should be attributed to it. 


T IS evident from the foregoing 

that while an objective evaluation 
of the teacher’s work presents some 
difficulties, the task is not at all impos- 
sible. Satisfactory evidence of the 
work of the professor can be obtained, 
and his usefulness in each of his activ- 
ities estimated. A proper weight can 
be assigned to each activity, and the 
total would give a picture of the use- 
fulness of the professor to the univer- 
sity. It is true that a numerical mark 
cannot be assigned to such a picture 
very readily: One man cannot be 
rated at 85 per cent while another is 
rated at 87 per cent. This is hardly 
necessary. If a system of rating can 
attain even an approximate objective 
evaluation, so that a man who is def- 
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initely more valuable to the university 
is rated accordingly, it will accom. 
plish the purpose. There is little 
doubt that such a system of evalua. 
tion would gain in accuracy as time 
goes on. A thoughtful committee 
consisting of administrative officers 
and faculty members who would spend 
considerable time and attention dur. 
ing the first few years of the existence 
of the committee could work out a 
satisfactory table of ratings, even 
though a large weight may have to be 
given to intangible evidence. While it 
would be idle to hope that absolute 
justice would be attained under such 
a system, it is not too much to 
expect that glaring mistakes would be 
impossible. 

The introduction of evaluation 
boards should be especially welcomed 
by administrative officers. It would 
furnish them with some objective evi- 
dence as a guide in estimating the 
usefulness of a member of the faculty, 
and it would relieve them of personal 
responsibility when it becomes nec- 
essary, in the interests of the institu- 
tion, to remove a professor. 

A scheme of objective evaluation 
would prove of great benefit to the 
teaching profession. It would raise 
considerably the morale of the faculty, 
and it would promote greater initia- 
tive on the part of the teacher. This 
scheme would enable the teacher to 
see himself as others see him. It 
would tend to weed out many indi- 
viduals who have drifted into teaching 
without the proper mental and intel- 
lectual background, and, in that way, 
raise the standing of the profession as 
a whole. [Vol. VIII, No. §] 
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Sociological Trends 


By REX FRANCIS HARLOW 


The Need of Suiting Higher Education to the Social Requirements 
of Today and of Tomorrow 


NY consideration of higher 
A education in relation to edu- 
cational sociology can well 
attempt as its first task an evaluation 
of the part which Greek philosophy 
has played in this relation. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle have left their 
stamp so indelibly upon both the 
form and substance of all education 
since their time that we are almost 
as responsive to what they thought 
and said as were those who actually 
sat at their feet. The emphasis 
upon training in justice, goodness, 
truth, beauty, and all the various 
general and abstract categories of 
which they made so much has been 
through the centuries, and yet appears 
to be, an important factor in higher 
education. 

It is well to remember that these 
old Greek philosophers expressed the 
social thinking of their time, even as 
our leading educators reflect the social 
views of this period. Despite the 
brilliance and near-universal quality 
of their minds, when it came to 
evolving plans for educating youth, 
none of the three was able to rise 
much above the sociological implica- 
tions of the civilization in which 
he moved. 

The society of Hellas was sharply 
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stratified, with educational advan- 
tages limited to those of the upper 
stratum. The ideal state, according 
to The Republic, provided only for 
the careful training of the superior 
mind; Plato made it plain that only 
the possessors of such were worthy of 
the time, best efforts, and money 
of the leaders of the state. His 
system of education was so highly 
selective that scarcely any vertical 
social mobility was permissible under 
it. He gave little or no thought to 
the education of those classes which 
fell below the rank of citizen; slaves, 
servants, and ignorant workmen were 
left to perform the menial tasks 
necessary in supplying the materials 
with which the members of the upper 
stratum could become educated. In 
this ideal state the supreme ruler was 
the philosopher-king. The good man 
must be the wise man. The wise 
man could be wise only because he 
had superior intellectual equipment. 
Since wisdom must control in all 
social affairs, only the man with 
superior mental equipment was to 
be given educational consideration. 
Hence, an aristocracy of brains was 
the goal of education. There were 
no half-way measures, no compro- 
mises, no place for the weakling or 
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the incompetent, nor even for the 
average man. Sheer intellectualism 
was the criterion by which those who 
had the responsibility of carrying 
on educational processes were to be 
guided. 

With variations, so slight as to be 
negligible in relation to the whole 
systems of their thought, the theories 
of Aristotle given in The Politics 
and those of Socrates described in 
Plato’s Republic were the same as 
those of Plato. Aristotle’s approach 
had more in it of the scientific and 
hence was, to that extent, less ideal- 
istic than Plato’s; yet in essence it 
rested upon the same philosophy of 
moral, mental, and spiritual fitness, 
with no provision for the education 
of the masses. 


ITH the passage of time this 
concept assumed multiple forms 

and variations. Running through all 
these changing forms and variations, 
however, was the spirit of the old 
masters, which was not to be denied. 
The sternness of the Stoics, the 
hedonism of the Epicureans, the 
agnosticism of the Skeptics, the relig- 
ious idealism of the Neo-Platonists— 
these and all the other systems of 
thought which flourished for several 
centuries in Hellas were in a major 
sense offshoots of the system of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The 
essential requirement continued to 
be excellence of mentality, superior 
capacity, the principle that more im- 
portance attaches to the superior 
mind than to the needs of the masses. 
The eclecticism of Alexandria, the 
later rise of the Roman culture, and 
the still later development of Scholasti- 
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cism, each carried forward the Greek 
tradition in its own way. Scho. 
lasticism contained a new feature, 
namely, the complete divorce of the 
educational process from the activities 
of the main body of society. Under 
this new system, the cloister became 
the seat of learning, but here again 
only the selected few, those favored 
with superior mental equipment and 
from the higher social levels, were 
considered worthy of being called for 
educational service. The masses were 
forced to resort to the strictly voca- 
tional type of education. 

The most important note which 
contradicted this controlling philos- 
ophy was that growing out of the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
insisted upon the importance of the 
individual regardless of how poorly 
or how well equipped intellectually 
he might be. His teaching that 
human personality is sacred started 
a movement which culminated in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 
But this movement failed to make 
much headway against the dominance 
of the prevailing Greek philosophy. 
For a time this philosophy waned, 
taking different forms, but it was 
not to be shaken so easily. 

Not until the industrial revolution, 
growing out of tremendous social 
forces which were largely unleashed 
by scientific discoveries and technical 
inventions, were the forces favorable 
to the common man able successfully 
to attack the erstwhile impregnable 
Greek citadel. The battle, which has 
raged until this hour, has been 
marked recently by such social ex- 
plosions as the World War, the 


Russian revolution, the Italian and 
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German debacles, and the Spanish 
civil war. It is reflected educa- 
tionally in the struggle between those 
forces which advocate cultural educa- 
tion, on the one hand, and those 
which insist upon vocational and 
professional training, on the other. 
No one can foretell what the outcome 
will be: victory does not lie with 
either side. For the first time in 
nearly twenty-five hundred years, 
however, there appears in higher 
education some possibility that defeat 
may be the portion of the entrenched 
old Greek influence. 

Whether or not it is necessary that 
there be a definite victory on the part 
of the one or the other of these 
opposing forces is difficult to say. 
Many thinkers maintain that a recon- 
ciliation can be effected which will 
be satisfactory. Others say this is 
impossible. 

The sharp differences of opinion on 
the subject show in the writings and 
addresses of various leaders in higher 
education who, representing this stage 
of the conflict, appear to be divided 
over the question whether the cultural 
or the vocational type of education 
shall be dominant. Sir James Col- 
quhoun Irvine recently said: 


... There is, in Britain, a strongly 
rooted opinion, and I believe a growing 
body of opinion, that the essential 
function of a university is to train the 
mind, and that the type of disinterested 
study which has stood the test of time 
in the ancient universities is best suited 
to nourish the growing intellect. It is 
the old question of whether it is better to 
pursue knowledge or to acquire wisdom, 
and if I read the situation aright the 
seekers after wisdom are in the ascend- 
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ancy. With this verdict I personally 
agree. There is a vast difference between 
the technically trained mind and the 
educated mind. They can be reconciled, 
but there is a difference, a fundamental 
difference, between them. Both are neces- 
sary, but the university is not the place 
to produce both if it is to preserve its 
character of being a mother of learning 
and a home of seekers after truth.! 


Luther Gulick, director of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration and 
Eaton Professor of Municipal Science 
and Administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity, attacks the problem vigor- 
ously, as follows: 


My chief quarrel with the universities 
is that they tend to train men and 
women for a world that has passed. 
That I suggest is the reason why so many 
progressives attack the classical educa- 
tion. After all, in order to deal with the 
future, men must know the history of 
men’s actions in the past, and the history 
of men’s thinking in the past. But the 
trouble with the classical education is 
that it stops with the classical period and 
leaves the student to make the most 
difficult step into the future, and to take 
what he has learned and see what it 
means for the new world situation.” 


TUDIES which provide data for 

dealing objectively with ques- 
tions raised by these and other men are 
remarkably few; so meager are they, 
in fact, as to cause wonder why so 
little has been done by students in 
this rich area. Facts as to the 
achievements of graduates of colleges 


1“ The Past and Future Development of British 
Universities,” The Obligation of Universities to the 
Social Order. New York: New York University 
Press, 1933- P- 52. 

“Educational Adjustments to Modern Govern- 
mental Needs,” The Obligation of Universities to the 
Social Order, p. 281. 
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and universities are greatly needed. 
Studies showing college students as 
they were at the time of enrolling as 
Freshmen, what the influences were 
to which they were subjected during 
the years they spent in college, and 
their activities after leaving college— 
individual cases, not mass _ institu- 
tional studies—if carefully done, would 
shed light where now virtually all 
is darkness. 

Purdue University in attempting 
such studies found the pathway so 
new and rough that its investigators 
all but gave up in despair. Harvard 
University, through certain com- 
mittees appointed in connection with 
preparation for its tercentennial cele- 
bration, made the effort to gather 
some data about its alumni—the part 
played by them in society, their 
interests, success, and influence, but 
the results were far from satisfactory. 
At various times other agencies, nota- 
bly national magazines, the United 
States Department of Education, 
certain educational foundations, and 
the like, have made ineffective at- 
tempts to deal with the problem. 
The net result of all these efforts has 
been to reveal the paucity of depend- 
able objective data dealing with these 
questions. 

It is palpable that the pattern of 
culture represented by the student 
at the time he enters higher education 
has been incalculably molded by a 
multitude of factors which are a part 
of the social stratum in which he has 
moved. To a great degree, he is 
fatefully marked by this social stratifi- 
cation. Can anyone doubt the truth 
of this when he makes a study of the 
welfare levels in this country and 
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finds, as shown by Nystrom, that 
only 27 per cent of our population 
fall on the scale above the comfort 
level, and that 22 per cent at the 
bottom of the scale do not have 
enough income to provide even mini- 
mum health and efficiency?* Regard. 
less of his mental equipment, can the 
student who comes from these lower 
welfare levels hope for much aid from 
higher education? 

Another associated factor is the 
occupational level. Statistics show 
that certain occupations are correlated 
with higher and certain with lower 
welfare levels. The sons and daugh- 
ters of parents who are high in the 
occupational scale appear to have a 
decided advantage over the sons and 
daughters of parents low in the scale, 
This is effectively shown in the 
findings of Cattell, who studied 885 
leading American men of science of 
the decade 1g10-20. Of this number, 
381 came from professional, 316 from 
business, and 188 from farm families. 
A striking fact brought out by the 
study is that not a single family 
falling within the classifications, indus- 
trial workers, wage earners, clerks, 
servants, and farm laborers, produced 
any of the men of science in the 
Cattell group.‘ 

A study of one thousand American 
literary men and women covering the 
period of American history down to 
the year 1850, made by E. L. Clark, 
yields similar results. Again the pro- 
fessional and business families carried 


3Nystrom, P. H. Economic Principles of Con- 
sumption. New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1929. pp. 300-301. 

‘Cattell, James McKeen, and Brimhall, Dean R. 
“*Families of American Men of Science,” American 
Men of Science, 3rd ed. New York: Science Press, 
I92I. pp. 784-90. 
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off the honors, and in almost the 
game ratio.® 

In all these studies, the percentage 
of the total population represented by 
the two or three higher divisions is 
comparatively small, despite the fact 
that they dominate in intellectual and 
scholastic achievement. Other fac- 
tors which are influential in this 
connection are geographical location 
and wealth. Measured in terms of 
educational opportunity, these factors 
are productive of great differences 
among student populations. All efforts 
to measure these factors reveal that 
the most wealthy states contain in 
greatest numbers the elements which 
contribute to cultural development 
and enlarged educational opportu- 
nities for students. In general, those 
states which are oldest make the 
best showing. 


NE of the attempts to measure 

the influence which the college 
graduate exercises in our national life 
was made by W. S. Newhouse, who 
sent questions to one out of every five 
subscribers of the alumni magazines 
of Cornell, Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio 
State, Northwestern, California, Stan- 
ford, and Southern California. Among 
the facts revealed by this study were 
the following: 


Among the old graduates, fifty-six years 
of age and over, the Yale oldsters reported 
the highest percentage of servants—3.7 
servants per family—with southern Cal- 
ifornia having the lowest rating. In the 

'American Men of Letters. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1916. pp. 73-76. 


(Columbia University Studies in History, Econom- 
ies and Public Law, Vol. 72) 
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young alumni group, Yale led again with 
1.7 servants per family, and Minnesota 
was last with only I servant to every 
3 families. 

[Fifty-five per cent] of all the alumni 
questioned said they owned pianos; 
79 [per cent] had radios; and §9 [per cent] 
owned homes of an average valuation of 
$26,000. The highest average of home 
valuations was shown by Yale men, their 
average home being worth $54,000 

[Fifty-eight per cent] of the graduates 
are professional men, 42 [per cent] are in 
business, 9 [per cent] are doctors, 10 [per 
cent] lawyers, 5 [per cent] bankers, 
2.5 [per cent] stockbrokers, while .025 [per 
cent] of the women alumni have gone into 
business fields. As for salaries, 23 [per 
cent] had incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 
a year; 13 [per cent] more than $25,000 a 
year, and 21 [per cent] under $5,000 
a year. [Fifty-eight per cent] of the 
Harvard graduates questioned said that 
they had been to Europe, while the 
average was 34 [per cent]; and 3 [per cent] 
of the alumni have been around the 
world. Yale men, with 200 airplanes, 
led in the air.® 


These data would be significant in 
their indication of the welfare levels 
represented by the graduates if one 
knew whether or not the students 
at the time of entering university 
were already the products of a high 
welfare level, or whether, by virtue 
of the training received in these 
educational institutions, they were 
able later in life to reach this level. 
But the data do not reveal this 
information. Possibly, even likely, 
both factors played their part. 

John R. Tunis made an attempt in 
1936 to determine what had happened 
in twenty-five years to the 541 mem- 


8*Where Stand College Alumni?” 
Digest, CXIII (June 25, 1932), p. 17. 
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bers of the class of 1911 at Harvard. 
Among the things he discovered were 
that less than 5 per cent of the 
members “‘who took jobs on leaving 
college have stuck to them up to the 
present.” The average earnings of 
the group were under $4,500 a year. 
Eighty-seven per cent were family 
men: out of the 471 married, only 41 
were divorced; 34 per cent married 
college women, 47 per cent of whom 
had activities outside the confines of 
the family. The members of Phi 
Beta Kappa showed, by a con- 
siderable margin, the largest incomes; 
the club men, the next; and the 
athletes, the smallest. 

Mr. Tunis found the group prac- 
tically barren of leaders of public life. 
Only about 15 per cent had taken any 
part in civic and political work; the 
majority had done little to improve 
the political situation except to vote 
regularly. The best showing was in 
the fields of medicine, engineering, 
and education. There was evidence 
in the group of little original thinking 
or creative work. The part played 
by the majority of the class had been 
that of good citizens, who had raised 
families and paid taxes. Mr. Tunis 
comments as follows: 


. . . we have been badly educated in 
the fundamental problems of the modern 
state, and few of us have taken the 
trouble to do anything about it... . 
[Our] chief ambitions, if [our] record tells 
the truth, [are] to vote the Republican 
ticket, to keep out of the breadline, and 
to break 100 at golf.’ 


Not a pretty picture. Yet if we 
are to believe President Lotus D. 
Coffman, “‘history records the impor- 

"Was College Worth While? pp. 92, 234. 
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tant fact that whenever nations 
diminish their interest in and sup. 
port of their universities they soon 
become second-rate nations.’’® Cer. 
tainly America shows her interest by 
the enormous amount of money she 
spends upon higher education and the 
great number of her young men 
and women she sends to colleges 
and universities. 

In 1930 there were in America 936 
institutions of higher education with 
a combined faculty of 68,759 mem. 
bers, 926,170 students, and an annual 
income of $571,536,719.° While fig- 
ures bringing these totals up to date 
are not available from the same 
source, it is currently reported by 
various agencies that these totals have 
greatly increased. At the present 
time there are said to be in round 
numbers more than 1,450 institutions, 
with 90,000 teachers, 1,200,000 stu- 
dents, and an annual income of more 
than $700,000,000. 


ANY factors contribute to the 

effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of higher education—the size and 
quality of its faculties, the type or 
types of plants it has, the amount 
of money with which it has to work, 
the nature of the citizenry it serves, 
and the needs of the time. What the 
social function of higher education is 
or should be, has been and continues 
to be a moot question. Should it offer 
liberal arts or professional courses? 
Which of these is the more important 


8“ Civilization through Service: the Obligation 
of a State University to the Social Order,” Th 
Obligation of Universities to the Social Order, p. 29. 

*Kelly, Fred J., and Ratcliffe, Ella B. Privately 
Controlled Education in the United States. Wash 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1934 
p. 55. (Bulletin, 1934, No. 12) 
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in terms of human social values? 
Should the major effort be to train 
the mind, enlarge the vision, and 
equip the individual for a broader 
understanding and more sympathetic 
view of life, as Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle taught? Or should it be to 
uip the individual with attitudes, 
skills, and techniques which insure his 
economic competence, as the prag- 
matic philosophers teach? Are these 
two functions mutually exclusive? 

Evidence is not lacking of the recent 
substantial trend in undergraduate 
instruction toward the professional 
and pre-professional courses; there is 
also an equally definite trend to 
raise professional education to the 
graduate level. It is interesting to 
observe that the 7,769 students, 
exclusive of those in the School of 
Medicine, who were enrolled in the 
University of Texas in November, 
1935, were placed as follows: arts 
and sciences, 4,769; engineering, 1,059; 
law, 678; education, 229; business 
administration, 424; pharmacy, 137; 
and graduate school, 473. A con- 
siderable proportion of those enrolled 
in arts and sciences admittedly were 
pre-professional and vocational stu- 
dents, which makes impossible an 
accurate estimate of the percentage 
of those who were taking cultural 
courses exclusively. 

The drift away from cultural 
courses shows, however, in the rate 
of increase in enrollment which the 
professional and vocational schools of 
the University made in excess of the 
increase made by the University as a 
whole and by the College of Arts and 
Sciences as a unit. The enrollment 
figures from the registrar’s office show 
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an increase in the whole University 
for 1935 over 1934 of approximately 
II per cent, and in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, of slightly less than 
g per cent. Against these figures, 
business administration showed an 
increase for the same period of 
approximately 24 per cent; pharmacy 
nearly 26 per cent; engineering ap- 
proximately 1g per cent; law slightly 
more than Ig per cent.” Thus, the 
percentages of increase in the pro- 
fessional schools and colleges were 
double, and in one case almost treble 
that of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
These facts come from my study The 
University of Texas as I See It. 

In a study made by William Martin 
Proctor, who secured data as to the 
vocations engaged in by 945 individ- 
uals, is shown the effect which the 
number of years of schooling had 
upon the status of these individuals; 
only those with college and university 
schooling fell within classifications 
represented by the higher welfare 
levels. Eliminating dentists, lawyers, 
physicians, and surgeons, all of which 
professions are now definitely on the 
graduate level, only three occupations 
in his first rank show individuals with 
less than four years of college work. 
Indeed, the average for the entire 
group is 1.3 years above the four-year 
course. This would seem to give 
point to the assumption that years of 
schooling are closely correlated with 
the higher welfare levels occupied by 
individuals. This correlation shows 
even more strikingly in his group 
which has an average of 14.04 years 
of schooling. Only a druggist, a 
pharmacist, and a school principal, 


Harlow Publishing Cor., 1935. pp. 38-39. 
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each with an average of seventeen 
years of schooling, show any grad- 
uate training. One advertiser, one 
home economist, and one small manu- 
facturer show less than a four-year 
high-school education." The weak- 
ness of the data lies in the small 
number of cases studied and the lack 
of an analysis of the influence of the 
schooling upon the occupational choice 
and success of each individual.” 


ESPITE the interesting implica- 
tions of these data, they do little 
more than point to certain sociological 
tendencies in the old struggle between 
the opposing philosophies of higher 
education. Other factors, despite 
their intangibility and immeasura- 
bility, are much more weighty in 
this connection. Walter Lippmann 
was right in characterizing higher 
education as a way of living. It is a 
dynamic, on-going, human process 
which affects and is affected by all 
the multiple influences in the main 
stream of society. Consequently, it 
must be considered at least partly in 
terms of the effects these influences 
have upon the philosophies of those 
who are responsible for its progress. 
Among those social factors which 
importantly affect these philosophies 
is the government, which recently has 
exercised a much broader influence 
because of the depression. This in- 
crease of influence threatens to change 
the character of our whole social 
pattern. With something like one 


“Procter, William Martin. “Intelligence and 
Length of Schooling in Relation to Occupational 
Levels,” School and Society, XLII (December 7, 
1935), PP. 783-86. 

121¢ should be pointed out that Mr. Proctor’s 
interest in the study was foreign to that for which 
the data were extracted and here used. 
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out of every five or six members 


of our population employed by or 


dependent upon the government for 
livelihood, how can the situation be 


otherwise? Higher education, divided | 


as it is into about 46 per cent privately 
endowed and $4 per cent publicly sup. 
ported institutions, and consequently 
itself indirectly a part of government, 
is especially sensitive to this situation 
for the good reason that its own 
financial welfare is so inextricably 
linked with that of the government. 





The two institutions feed from the | 
same source. Likewise, the necessity | |eac 
of providing adequate training, for the| 
thousands of college graduates who hon 
are called each year to serve in expert | upo 
capacities with the government, forces | tod; 
certain obligations upon the colleges | infh 


and universities. During the recent 
depression the added task of caring 
for the thousands of unemployed 
young men and women who, although 
eager to enter gainful occupations, 
were deprived of this normal privilege 
and were turned instead into the 
colleges and universities for additional 
education, placed a heavy strain upon 
the resources of these institutions. 
It filled the classrooms, called for 
more teachers, reduced the per-student 
income, otherwise loaded the educa- 
tional machinery, and called for a 
careful scrutiny of existing educa- 
tional values. 

Business, which has always had the 
last word to say about social develop- 
ment, has also influenced thinking 
regarding higher education through 
the financial and political pressure it 
has brought to bear. College and 
university educators have been respon- 
sive to these pressures. Many care- 
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fal students of higher education 
attribute the increasing importance 
attached to vocational and profes- 
sional education largely to the influ- 
ence of business. 

In recent years the church has 
suffered the misfortune of losing its 
position of leadership in higher educa- 
tion. Despite its continued power 
in numerous colleges and its necessary 
influence in the sound training of 
college men and women, it is today 
playing a minor rdle in affecting 
the philosophical deliberations of the 
leaders of higher education. 

Whereas, until recent years, the 
home exercised a dominant influence 
upon higher education, it receives 
today only scant consideration as an 
influence in shaping the sense of 
values in our colleges and universities. 
There is some tendency to correlate 
the vocational and professional activi- 
ties of the parents with predictive 
studies of sons and daughters, but 
this is done less in response to the 
importance of the home than to the 
importance of business which is now 
the dominant social influence. 


HERE is a distinct relation 

between the developments in 
these important social institutions 
and the ever present struggle between 
the old Greek and the Christian 
philosophies of education. It is true 
that higher education today appears 
to be more responsive to external 
social forces than it was in the past. 
More recognition is given to the 
desirability of training students in the 
duties, obligations, and benefits of 
citizenship. A careful scrutiny, how- 
ever, of the curriculums and of the 
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processes which control in the opera- 
tion of our leading institutions of 
higher education will quickly convince 
one how little change has taken place 
in the underlying philosophy of higher 
education since the days of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Socrates. There is 
much talk about progress and the 
meeting of new conditions in a 
changing society, but little is being 
done by our colleges and universities 
to modify the fundamentally aristo- 
cratic Greek system which continues 
to be triumphantly dominant. 

A question naturally rises at this 
juncture. Is the aristocratic educa- 
tional philosophy the only sound one 
for man, or should a democracy such 
as our own be able to develop a 
philosophy more nearly in tune with 
its needs and possibilities? If man 
has been unable to shake himself 
loose from the dominance of the old 
Greek idea of education, as the 
present study seems to indicate, it 
might appear that this is not only 
the best, but in fact the only safe and 
intelligent, educational philosophy for 
a people. Such a conclusion is far 
from satisfying, however. In the 
nature of things, progress is required 
of all human activity. Life is not 
static. Consequently, it appears that 
higher education should be able to 
evolve a new system which bears the 
unmistakable evidence of progress. 

What is needed to assist in this 
process is a carefully developed, scien- 
tifically controlled series of studies 
which will provide dependable and 
illuminating data for the sensitized, 
alert educational engineer. Such an 
engineer, to lead, must have depend- 
able materials with which to work, 
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and out of which he can create a new 
system of thought, a new philosophy, 
which will successfully compete with 
the old. Wishful thinking will no 
longer suffice. Hard work, careful 
thinking, patient investigation, the 
linking of the present scientific dis- 
coveries with the processes and meth- 
ods employed in the classroom—some 
such procedure as this will be neces- 
sary to meet the present needs. 

It goes without saying that the 
educational engineer must himself 
possess the vision and be imbued 
with the high purpose of determining 
the type of educational procedure 
which will effectively meet the needs 
of the present. He will not achieve 
the desired goal if he persists in 
thinking in those terms which have 
controlled the leaders of education 
during the past centuries. He must 
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blaze new trails, do new thinking; he 
must see life as it is and not as the 
educational engineers of the past have 
conceived that it should be; he must 
be able to link thought with action 
in such compelling fashion as to 
command the enthusiastic support 
necessary for making his program 
successful. 

Our institutions of higher education 
are still far too traditional, hide. 
bound, and inelastic. They are not 
enough in tune with the needs of the 
time; too few of them give to the 
young men and women enrolled in 
them the training necessary to produce 
the most effective type of citizen. 
Old needs are constantly merging 
into new needs; to be consistent, the 
old system should merge into a new 
and better system. That is the only 
satisfactory path which lies ahead. 

[Vol. VIII, No. §] 
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The Student-Faculty Congress 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 


The Supervision of Student Activities at Bucknell 


OUR years ago Bucknell Uni- 

versity instituted a Student- 

Faculty Congress to have 
supervision over student activities. 
Consisting of eighteen students and 
twelve faculty members, this organi- 
zation has met over thirty times. 
Special meetings and committees have 
been assembled many more times 
during its course of existence. As 
an experiment in a demccratic, co- 
operative control of student activities, 
Bucknell Student-Faculty Congress 
has made an_ interesting record. 
Still in the tentative, experimental 
stages, the plan avoids, on the one 
hand, the laissez faire system hitherto 
in vogue here and, on the other, 
a dictatorial oversight. Four years 
of experience with this plan have 
revealed certain unfortunate weak- 
nesses in the setup, but have also 
been most encouraging. 

A faculty committee made a careful 
investigation of all student activities, 
apart from intercollegiate athletics 
and social fraternities, in 1931. The 
committee found a complicated maze 
of activities functioning with varying 
degrees of efficiency. A few appeared 
no longer to meet any real needs 
whatsoever, yet they perpetuated 
themselves by yearly initiations. 
Others seemed to depend wholly 


upon the enthusiasm of their officers 
and at times to emerge meteor- 
like from the darkness of obscurity. 
Some activity groups, owing to the 
absence of integration, were over- 
charged by dance orchestras or by 
printers, while other groups were 
given special prices. Although a col- 
lege officer audited the account books, 
there was no control over expendi- 
tures. Bills accumulating over the 
years curtailed the expenditures of 
oncoming generations of students. 
The principal objections to the former 
laissez faire plan were, first, that stu- 
dent activities were not co-ordinated; 
and, second, that these activities were 
not so directed as to fit in with the 
whole educational program of the 
college. 

The first step was to appoint 
twelve faculty members to serve 
on the Congress and to ask the stu- 
dents to elect eighteen representatives 
from the dominant-interest groups. 
These persons made up the organiza- 
tion. Both a student and a faculty 
adviser represented each of the follow- 
ing: dramatics, debating, publications, 
intramural athletics, honorary and 
professional societies, musical groups, 
literary clubs, religious organizations, 
and citizenship. Students represented 
the Panhellenic and the interfraternity 
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councils, the nonfraternity group, 
dormitory men, women’s student gov- 
ernment, and each of the classes. The 
sponsorship of business manager- 
ship, the promotion of social activities 
for the whole college, and student 
government were given to three mem- 
bers of the faculty. Interest groups, 
rather than a large number of specific 
activities, made possible a smaller 
governing body and helped at once to 
facilitate an integration of campus 
life. Under musical groups, for ex- 
ample, are the band, the glee 
clubs, and the orchestra. Publications 
include the college newspaper, a 
handbook for new students, and other 
similar productions. Rules for new 
students and other student-imposed 
regulations come under citizenship. 
This functional grouping in terms 
of compatible interests was easily 
accomplished. Publicity given to the 
survey and wide solicitation of campus 
opinion prepared students to welcome 
the suggestion. In the survey, how- 
ever, those students most aggressive 
in furnishing data were often actuated 
by real or fancied grievances against 
the status quo. A few of their recom- 
mendations, eloquently and vocifer- 
ously phrased, were at variance with 
consensus of judgment. Adoption of 
such suggestions made a number of 
problems. Hitherto, for instance, 
class offices had been coveted; but 
under the congressional plan each 
class was to be represented by a 
member elected solely for place on 
the group. In the first year, there- 
fore, only three per cent of the 
student body voted in class elections 
for positions now regarded as mean- 
ingless honors. At the present time 
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the class president is ex officio the rep. 
resentative to the Congress. Another 
suggestion hastily adopted was to 
accord representation to these interest 
groups, regardless of the number of 
students involved in them. Debating, 
consequently, with not more than 
thirty students included in its activi- 
ties, has a representative; and the non- 
fraternity group, including almost 
half the student body, likewise has a 
single spokesman on the Congress. A 
revision of the plan to give fairer rep- 
resentation has not yet been drawn up, 


ROM the outset the most useful 

work done by the Congress has 
been the establishment of control over 
the student budget. A close check 
on disbursements and accounting was 
immediately instituted. Treasurers 
of activity groups obtain approval 
before contracting financial obliga- 
tions and present the bills to the 
budget adviser for payment. No 
funds are handled by students. The 
Congress, however, does determine 
each year the proper allocation of 
budget funds to each of the ap- 
proved organizations. Yearly, there- 
fore, every student-activity group 
must convince the Congress that it 
meets a genuine campus need, and 
that its request for financial support 
is well justified. By this plan mori- 
bund groups are starved out of 
existence. No unpaid bills can remain 
to take up appropriations for sub- 
sequent years. Student managers are 
protected from the wiles of high- 
pressure salesmen. The budget officer 
is able to make printers and orchestras 
give a single, fair price when students 
desire their services. This control, 
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STUDENT-FACULTY CONGRESS 


though apparently somewhat dicta- 
torial, has met with student approval. 

The policy-forming activities of 
the Congress have been a disappoint- 
ment until this year. Without any 
clear definition of purpose or of 
authority, the group concerned itself 
with many trivialities for three years. 
Much time was devoted to debates 
over the type of watch charm which 
should be purchased to adorn the vests 
of representatives. About seventy 
per cent of the funds the Congress 
allocated to itself went for these 
ornaments. This year, however, the 
members were persuaded to rule out 
such tangible recognition of their 
services to the college community. 
Furthermore, time was spent in dis- 
cussing legislation to make possible 
the passing of legislation, in the words 
of a college newspaper editor. At- 
tendance at the meetings dropped 
markedly, and it appeared that the 
entire project would fail. 

The reasons for the initial failure 
were three. First, the group should 
have been given an authoritative 
definition of its powers. Quite tardily, 
such a statement has been approved 
this year. Second, the members had 
to discover for themselves what 
policies ought to be encouraged and 
how to proceed. Faculty leaders 
might have saved time by proposing 
certain functions for discussion, 
modification, and approval. Exper- 
ince has indicated that students 
appreciate assured leadership given 
in a democratic spirit. Third, the 
Congress began each year with a 
wholly new set of members. Now 
there is provision for continuing a 
fourth of the membership for two 
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years. Each new Congress hitherto 
had to begin afresh except for refer- 
ences to the minutes of preceding 
meetings or the recollections of faculty 
members. Since the plan largely 
succeeds or fails depending upon the 
type of student membership, it is 
preferable to continue interested mem- 
bers for at least two years. 


ORE than three years were 

required to show what powers 
the Congress actually wanted. Then 
a faculty member exercised leadership 
and, with a committee of students, 
drew up a list of desired powers. 
These were readily granted by the 
college administration. Specifically, 
the Congress now has the following 
authorizations: to prepare the alloca- 
tion of budget funds, amounting to 
about twelve thousand dollars, with 
the co-operation of a faculty adviser; 
to promote a better campus spirit; to 
develop a wholesome social program 
for the whole college; to develop a 
yearly artist-course program; to super- 
vise student elections; to assist in 
bringing out a weekly calendar of 
college activities; and to sponsor a 
spring festival. The whole program 
of student activities would now be 
functioning much better if the Con- 
gress had at the beginning been given 
these powers. A clearly formulated 
agenda is indispensable for student 
government groups which change 
memberships in a short time. Experi- 
ence has also demonstrated the wis- 
dom of having representatives elected 
in the spring rather than at the 
beginning of a college year. This 
procedure, now followed, gives more 
continuity to the governing body. 
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HE defects of the Bucknell plan 

are four. In the first place, 
student representation is unequally 
distributed among the various interest 
groups. Second, at the outset the 
plan involved an entirely new student 
membership each year. Third, the 
purposes to be served by the Congress 
from the beginning were perhaps 
understood by its founders, but they 
were too vaguely expressed to guide 
the members. Fourth, the efficiency 
of the organization is dependent upon 
the abilities of student representa- 
tives. An apathetic president, or a 
few members with a touch of reform- 
atory paranoia, vitiate the efficiency 
of the group during their year of 
office. Student elections leave much 
to chance, campus politics, and 
the meretricious appeal of embryonic 
politicians. 
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The advantages of the plan are 
four. First, a student-faculty govern. 
ing body provides for the co-ordina- 
tion of all student activities, otherwise 
a chaotic maze of conflicting interests, 
Second, the administration and fac. 
ulty members may effect purposeful 
changes in the campus life by working 
through such an organization. Third, 
a coherent and continuous plan for 
the business management of student 
activities is made possible by this 
setup. Fourth, student activities are 
brought into harmony with the whole 
educational purpose of the college. 
In some measure, the classroom teach- 
ings may be actualized in the informal 
campus life of the student body. At 
present the Bucknell plan of a 
Student-Faculty Congress is a hopeful 
attempt to strive for achievement of 
these purposes. [Vol. VIII, No. §] 
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A New Plan for 


Concentration 


By T. R. MCCONNELL 


The “Functional Major” as Administered by Cornell College 


HE familiar principles of “dis- 
tribution” and “concentra- 
tion” are the time-honored 
bases for determining students’ pro- 
grams in higher education. The dis- 
tribution of students’ courses among 
the fields of knowledge is vaguely 
utilized as a means of furthering 
their general education. Paradox- 
ically enough, however, students com- 
plete their liberal training by the 
intensive study of one subject. Many 
faculties recently have allocated the 
first two years almost entirely to 
general education, and the last two 
almost completely to specialization. 
Until the widespread adoption of 
so-called survey, orientation, and 
overview courses, the principle of 
distribution was in fact a system 
of sampling by which students con- 
tacted mere fragments of the broad 
fields of knowledge. Departments 
taught most of these narrow courses 
actually, if not ostensibly, to prepare 
and persuade the students in them 
to undertake advanced courses in the 
department. The ultimate objective 
was to train students, as erudite 
scholars in embryo, in specific aca- 
demic disciplines. Here and there 
instructors made a distinction between 
the needs of students pursuing a 
subject for general enlightenment and 
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culture and those who might major in 
it. These cases were relatively infre- 
quent, however; faculties fervently 
declared that what constituted good 
preparation for advanced study also 
served most effectively for general 
education. 

Organizing related departments into 
divisions and developing compre- 
hensive courses on a field, rather 
than a departmental basis, were 
distinct steps in advance in general 
education. It is important to note, 
however, that these broad courses 
have been organized around two 
different conceptions of the nature of 
general education. The one point 
of view considers a general survey 
of the subject-matter of the field to 
be of paramount importance. This 
survey may cover each of the subjects 
in the division briefly and, to a con- 
siderable extent, separately, or it 
may neglect these arbitrary lines in 
the selection and organization of 
content. In either event, the formal 
sequence, the chronology, the char- 
acteristic forms of thought and 
methods of investigation, and the 
subject-matter content of the course 
are those of the academic discipline 
or disciplines involved. The purposes 
of instruction, furthermore, corre- 
spond in general to those of the 
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scholarly specialists who deal pro- 
fessionally with these materials. 
Although most institutions have 
built their comprehensive courses on 
subject-matter skeletons, others have 
utilized a decidedly different frame- 
work for general education. This 
second group of courses focalize, not 
on subject-matter or on formal aca- 
demic sequences, but on the student— 
his needs, interests, and goals—and 
his adjustment to the critical con- 
ditions of modern life. Human beings 
and the world they live in, not 
subjects, determine the curriculum. 
This means that general education 
deals with functions, with behavior 
energized by purposes and values, not 
with static materials. Students and 
teachers merely utilize subject-matter 
as a means to an end, not as an end in 
itself, or as a bridge to specialization. 


HESE two points of view are 

well illustrated in the different 
ideologies which control the nature 
of general education at the Universi- 
ties of Chicago and Minnesota. The 
general courses at Chicago undertake 
a survey of the principal fields of 
knowledge. A book on the Chicago 
plan describes them as follows: 


One of the most significant products of 
the study recently devoted to educational 
objectives and the curriculum has been a 
new type of course called an “orienta- 
tion” or “survey” course, designed to 
orient the student in a large field of 
thought and across many of the artificial 
boundary lines established by the growth 
of the numerous departmental compart- 
ments which universities have developed 
and formalized.! 


1Boucher, C. S. The Chicago Plan. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. pp. 16-17. 
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The subject-matter emphasis jn 
the Chicago courses is further indj- 
cated in the following passage: 


The other four required examinations 
demand attainment of the minimum 
essentials of factual information and an 
introduction to the methods of thought 
and work in each of four fields—the 
biological sciences, the humanities, the 
physical sciences, and the social sciences— 
such as may be expected of a student who 
has pursued through an academic year a 
general course at the junior college level 
in each of the four fields. These... 
examinations . . . constitute the major 
part of our definition of the minimum 
essentials of a general education.’ 


General education at Chicago has 
thus substituted generalized subject- 
matter training in fields of knowledge 
for fragmented courses in separate 
departments. 

The General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on the other 
hand, offers a sequence of courses built 
upon a functional view of general 
education. Mr. MacLean, director 
of the College, has described its 
purposes as follows: 


. Our focus is upon students indi- 
vidually and upon their needs, interests, 
and desires, present and future, rather 
than upon any traditional or precon- 
ceived notion of what we think may be 
good for them. 

We believe it may yet be possible to 
give students, from whatever angle they 
may view it, a sense of life and of educa- 
tion as a living unified organism, func- 
tional and not made up of different blocks 
of dead matter. .. . 

The courses of the General College are 
all non-specialized. They are not surveys 
of the kind so widely tried in American 


*Tbid., pp. 19-20. 
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colleges in the past twenty years. They 
are not mergers of classical courses; nor 
are they subject-matter units. In setting 
them up we turn first to the students, 
asking them what they intensively want 
to know, trying to reverse the usual 
process by attempting to answer the 
questioning of youth rather than to ask 
questions of them.’ 

The distinction between the func- 
tional organization of general educa- 
tion and the subject-matter—survey 
definition of it is fundamental. The 
choice between the two is one which 
institutions must make deliberately 
in defining their purposes and creating 
their curriculums. This choice of 
purpose and procedure is one which 
most institutions have either not 
made at all, or one which they have 
unconsciously and uncritically made 
in favor of subject-matter orientation. 

Most curriculum changes, of which 
the invention of survey and orienta- 
tion courses has been the principal 
instance, have taken place at the 
junior-college level. Few institutions 
have conducted fundamental analyses 
of educational purposes and proce- 
dures at the senior-college level. Some 
innovations have occurred. Compre- 
hensive examinations over major sub- 
jects and related disciplines have been 
adopted as a requirement for gradua- 
tion. Restriction of most of general 
education to the lower level has 
resulted in more freedom for intensive 
specialization at the upper. The 
divisional organization of the faculty 
and curriculum, which, for the most 
part, represents little more than a 
tepaging of the college catalogue, has 
in some cases led to the provision for 


'MacLean, M.S. “A College of 1934,” JourNAL 
or HicHER Epucarion, V (May, 1934), pp. 241-42. 
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divisional as well as departmental 
majors. This has resulted in broad- 
ening somewhat the field of specializa- 
tion for students who do not wish to 
confine themselves to one compart- 
ment. But these changes have served 
mainly to strengthen the traditional 
pattern of subject-matter specializa- 
tion at the upper level. No evaluation 
of this tradition has been undertaken. 


HE new Chicago plan makes a 
sharp distinction between the 
College and the University. The 
college period, which marks the round- 
ing out of the student’s general edu- 
cation, terminates at the end of 
the sophomore year. The University 
includes the junior and senior years 
and the graduate and professional 
schools. The advanced courses in 
the arts, literature, and science are 
administered by four divisions—the 
biological sciences, the humanities, 
the physical sciences, and the social 
sciences. This merging of the senior- 
college program with that of the 
graduate and professional schools 
identifies the purposes of the last 
two years of undergraduate education 
with those of the graduate school, 
which emphasizes specialized scholar- 
ship, methods of investigation and 
research, and the exaltation of inten- 
sive subject-matter mastery. 
This aim President Hutchins makes 
explicit when he writes that students 


should not enter the university unless 
they have scholarly or professional inter- 
ests. . . . The object of the faculty and 
students . . . should be the highest kind 
of scholarly and professional work in a 
scholarly and professional atmosphere. 








ee 
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. The object of a university is the 
advancement of knowledge.‘ 


The adjective “scholarly,” as used 
in this quotation, and in most pro- 
nouncements concerning the nature 
of specialization at the advanced 
undergraduate level, refers not merely 
to intellectual achievement, but to 
attainment in the narrow fields of sub- 
ject-matter specialization. It refers, 
not to the universally desirable traits 
of intellectual initiative and inde- 
pendence, self-criticism, and rigorous 
competence in reasoning applied to 
the major concerns of living, but 
specifically to these abilities as applied 
to the narrow area of scholastic 
specialization. The Chicago defini- 
tion of education at the senior-college 
level necessarily confines the activities 
of that institution to professional 
education, and the production of 
academicians and research workers. 

This discussion is by no means 
meant to imply that this definition of 
purpose is undesirable or indefensible 
at the University of Chicago, or at 
any other institution. Chicago has 
defined more definitely, and is prob- 
ably accomplishing more effectively, 
exactly what every other university, 
and many small colleges as well, 
are supposedly trying to do. The 
question which arises is, Is this 
the only acceptable pattern of educa- 
tion above the junior college? One 
also might well ask whether any 
institution is prepared to eliminate 
from its senior division all students 
who do not care to become scholars 
or who are intellectually or tempera- 
mentally unfitted to do so. 


“The American Educational System,” School 
Review, XLI (February, 1933), pp. 98-99, 100. 
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Every institution with a vigorous 
upper division will continue to nurture 
the rare student who will ultimately 
embrace the career of scholarship and 
research; but we must recognize that 
the number of these persons is few, 
If an institution decides to limit its 
function to the training of this very 
select group, it must either eliminate 
all the others now in advanced 
classes or submit everyone to the 
same program and let those who do 
not fit the pattern fall where they 
may. How many students we would 
have to eliminate if we chose the first 
alternative one cannot say; but, even 
in relatively selective institutions, a 
conservative estimate would be three. 
fourths. Not many institutions will 
have the courage to do that. In 
the meantime, we continue the inde. 
fensible practice of imposing upon 
all students the rituals of narrow 
specialization. 

There seems to be no serious neces- 
sity of restricting education above the 
junior-college level to those who 
choose scholarship as a vocational 
career. There are other possible and 
intellectually respectable ways of en- 
couraging the natural and desirable 
interest of students in more con- 
centration at the senior level. Instead 
of putting all students through the 
paces of research-oriented education, 
we must make new patterns of liberal 
education available and satisfying. 


ITH such considerations as 
these in mind, Cornell College 
undertook to define its functions by 
referring the problem to a joint com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
board of trustees, the administration, 
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and the faculty, for special consider- 
ation. This paper considers only one 
of the basic changes in the educational 
plan at the senior-college level which 
grew out of the deliberations of this 
committee. It seemed clear to the 
committee at once, in the light of the 
present and past services of the insti- 
tution, that the College must con- 
tinue the preparation of a selected 
group of students for scholarly careers. 
A study had appeared ranking col- 
leges and universities by the number 
of graduates in graduate schools of 
arts and sciences and professional 
schools of law, medicine, and theology, 
in relation to size of undergradu- 
ate enrollment. This analysis placed 
Cornell College sixteenth in the United 
States and second west of the Missis- 
sippi river.6 Clearly, this was a 
tradition to maintain. 

But a large proportion of the 
graduates of the College did not 
choose such careers. Doubt, con- 
cerning the wisdom of treating all 
students as if they would, led to the 
proposal and subsequent adoption by 
the faculty of a new plan of con- 
centration which a student, with 
proper approval, might choose. For 
lack of a better designation, the plan 
was called the functional major. 

As approved by the faculty, the 
functional major is defined as “a 
sequence of courses and learning 
activities leading to the acquisition 
of behavior necessary to participate 
in certain well-defined and organically 
related activities.” This means, first, 
that the work of the last two years 


*Kunkel, R. W. “The Representation of the 

lleges in Graduate and Professional Schools,” 
School and Society, XXXV (March 12, 1932), 
PP. 364-70. 
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is to be organized around the student’s 
purposes. He need not accept a 
major determined formally by the 
confines of a subject, a department, 
or a division of knowledge. His 
objectives provide the motivation, 
the meaningful unity, the criterion 
for choice of subject-matter and learn- 
ing activities, the functional center for 
his period of concentration. 


NE form which the functional 

major may take is the study of 
a major problem. For illustration, a 
student might become intensely inter- 
ested in the contemporary struggle 
between individualism and collect- 
ivism, or between free private enter- 
prise and increasing measures of social 
control. Europe and its totalitarian 
states, its few surviving democracies; 
the United States and its struggle to 
maintain democratic institutions, its 
effort to keep some balance between 
individual liberty and the limitation 
of personal rights for the good of the 
greatest number—these represent con- 
temporary stages of a conflict implicit 
in the history of civilization. The 
conflict of the individual and the 
group is a problem to challenge 
the finest undergraduate mind for two 
years of intensive study. Two years 
will not be enough, of course, but the 
drive accumulated during this period 
will sustain continued reflection and 
study for years tocome. To examine 
the problem with any degree of 
thoroughness, a student would have 
to probe deeply and broadly into 
many phases and periods of history, 
but would not be called upon to 
master the subject of history as such. 
He would have to delve into eco- 
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nomics, politics, and sociology. He 
would ponder the biological nature 
of man, and ask psychology for its 
contribution to the problem. He 
would consult philosophers through 
the ages. These materials he would 
choose, relate, and organize into a 
meaningful whole, in terms of his 
intellectual and social purposes. At 
the end of his college course, he would 
have made long excursions into many 
subjects, but might not have mastered 
any in its encyclopedic extent. He 
wanted to study intensively a prob- 
lem, not a subject. While on the 
main path, he would undoubtedly 
have also marked certain side trips to 
take in future leisure days. 

Another student, intrigued by the 
organismic concept in biology, might 
decide to follow that idea more 
intensively in that field, and to trace 
its influence on the other sciences. 
His excursions into physics, psychol- 
ogy, and other sciences in search of his 
material would take him to the central 
concepts of those subjects. 

These illustrations suggest that this 
kind of “major” makes as many 
demands on the higher thought 
processes and facilitates their train- 
ing just as directly as does the con- 
ventional program of departmental or 
divisional majors. As a matter of 
fact, the dynamic nature of the 
functional program, governed by the 
individual student’s purposes and 
intellectual interests, makes the de- 
velopment of rigorous scholastic abili- 
ties and attitudes more likely of 
attainment than does the old academic 
tradition. These educational experi- 
ences should lead to scholarship in 
the fundamental sense. They should 
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provide abundant opportunity to 
utilize the processes of analysis and 
synthesis, of generalization and ab. 
straction, of organization, interpreta. 
tion, and evaluation. The student 
who works toward functional objec. 
tives may derive more intellectual dis. 
cipline than the one who works vaguely 
for the achievement of “‘ mental train. 
ing” and a “liberal education.” 


THER illustrations of possible 
functional majors may be useful, 
A young woman interested in home. 
making as the organizing center for 
senior-college work ordinarily is re- 
quired to major in home economics. 
Now home economics, like any other 
subject, has a dominating content of 
its own. And the offerings in this 
field are also in great part vocational 
and technical in nature, leading to 
positions in dietetics, institutional 
management, costume design, and 
so on, but these specialized vocational 
courses do not further directly the 
objectives of the student we have in 
mind. Instead of insisting that she 
major in the department of home 
economics, therefore, it might be 
wiser to guide her in selecting courses 
in several departments which would 
contribute directly to her goals. 
Most small colleges do not offer 
extensive curriculums in journalism, 
but many of their graduates enter the 
profession. Asa matter of fact, there 
is considerable doubt that the jour- 
nalist needs extensive technical train- 
ing. He needs skill in expression, a 
wide knowledge of public affairs, ac- 
quaintance with modern scientific 
concepts, familiarity with the arts, and 
appreciation of cultural evolution. 
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Advisers usually guide the young 
journalist into an English major. 
But, although he surely should know 
and enjoy much literature, it is doubt- 
ful that he should be forced through 
sequences designed for the English 
scholar. Are history, political science, 
economics, art, any the less cultural 
or liberal because they are chosen to 
help the journalist perform certain 
functions? 

This last illustration, someone ob- 
jects, smacks of vocational train- 
ing, which the liberal-arts college 
professedly repudiates. Journalism, 
teaching, recreational leadership, and 
many other occupations make primary 
use of liberal arts and only secondary 
demands on technical abilities and 
skills. It may be fortunate that 
vocational goals often motivate, far 
more potently than conventional aca- 
demic admonitions, the study of the 
liberal arts. Of course, institutions 
which train mainly for careers in 
scholarship are embracing the very 
vocational objective they insistently 
disparage. 

Students who develop an absorbing 
interest in public affairs may well 
be permitted in the senior college to 
devote most of their time to the 
study of contemporary social, political, 
and economic problems. The focus 
should be on problems, not on courses, 
or departments, or majors. Much 
of the subject-matter of economics, 
sociology, and political science will 
be commanded, but for definite pur- 
poses, and in functional relations. 
History will make its pertinent con- 
tribution, which is different from just 
“studying” history. Excursions into 
science, psychology, and even the arts 
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will be made. In this learning process, 
one does not merely hope that related- 
ness will emerge at the end—problem 
centers make it essential and inevi- 
table from the beginning. 

Many persons now question the 
assumption that concentration, even 
at the upper level, is a satisfactory 
means of liberalization. As the prob- 
lem of understanding the nature of 
things becomes both more complex 
and more crucial, we might expect 
liberal-arts colleges to broaden the 
scope of liberal training in the senior 
college. Instead, they are narrowing 
it by insisting on specialization or 
concentration. Instead of continuing 
to study the fabric of life beyond the 
junior-college period, the student ordi- 
narily must select one narrow strand 
and follow it with few glances to right 
or left. Who really believes that it 
is possible for one to complete a good 
general education by the end of the 
junior college? Why should students 
actively interested in the broad range 
of culture and human affairs give up 
the colleges to the specialists just as 
the wealth of many fields is opened to 
view? If society considers a modicum 
of general education essential, why 
should it not encourage students to 
get the greatest possible amount? 
We may decide that it is defensible 
for students to major, or specialize, in 
general education at the senior level. 


HE adoption of the individ- 

ualized major here described 
makes it impossible to administer 
uniform comprehensive examinations 
at graduation except to those who 
have followed a conventional depart- 
mental or divisional major. Instead, 
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it necessitates the preparation of a 
comprehensive examination for each 
student in accordance with his own 
program of study and investigation. 
The administration of this program 
is relatively simple in a small institu- 
tion, provided instructors’ teaching- 
loads are not tooheavy. The student 
who believes he has a valid and 
significant educational objective, or 
wishes to prepare to engage in a 
series of related activities connected 
with some basic function of modern 
living, may apply to the dean for 
permission to launch upon an indi- 
vidual program. If the dean, on the 
basis of whatever knowledge he may 
be able to secure concerning the 
student’s abilities, aptitudes, inter- 
ests, achievement, and educational 
attitudes, considers his purpose within 
range of accomplishment and reason- 
ably within the scope of the institu- 
tion’s service, he approves the plan in 
general. He then appoints a com- 
mittee to plan with the student a 
program for the last two years. 
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It was clear when the plan was 
introduced that some provision would 
have to be made for independent 
reading and study. Frequently, a 
student’s need for subject-matter 
would not be coextensive with an 
established course, but with a portion 
of it only. It would be uneconomical 
for the student to take the entire 
course in such a case. In other 
instances, projects involving special 
investigation or active participation 
in social enterprises might be essential. 
To satisfy these needs, the faculty 
made a provision whereby students 
may register for “‘individual instruc. 
tion,” guided and evaluated by menm- 
bers of the staff. 

This plan for individual majors, 
organized functionally around the 
learner’s purposes, is not another 
panacea. It will not replace subject- 
matter specialization for those who 
want it. It is merely a recognition 
that mastery of an academic subject 
is but one of the valid objectives 
of intellectually capable persons. 

{Vol. VIII, No. §] 
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Military Education in the 
United States 


By LEROY T. PATTON 


A Proposal to Differentiate Training into Pre-Military and Military 


HE United States Military 

Academy at West Point was 

founded in 1802, but it led a 
precarious existence for a number of 
years. It was not until 1812 that the 
Academy really functioned as a mili- 
tary school. It was not a popular 
institution in the new democracy and 
suffered both from public indifference 
and actual hostility. As late as 1833 
there were serious threats to its 
existence. In that year a special 
committee of Congress recommended 
the abolition of the school entirely, 
and the Academy was saved only 
because its friends were able to 
demonstrate that it was not a great 
financial burden on the public and 
that the system of appointing cadets 
by congressmen was an assurance of a 
democratic spirit at the institution— 
something concerning which the con- 
gressmen of the time had some 
misgivings, not altogether without 
reason. 

Actual hostility toward the institu- 
tion has long since ceased to exist, 
but the handicap of indifference it 
has never been able to overcome. 
From its earliest existence it has been 
handed over to the army, and the 
army, in effect, made totally respon- 
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sible for it; it seems never to have 
occurred to the general public that 
the army’s business is not in the field 
of general education but in a field 
considerably removed from it. 

In 1802, only 21 of the 577 institu- 
tions of higher learning now in 
existence in the United States had 
come into being, and the majority 
of these were struggling institutions 
without adequate support. Even in 
1812, the year of the reorganization 
of the Academy, the number had 
been increased by only one. The 
great American public-school system 
was still in its infancy, and it was not 
until nearly twenty years afterwards 
that the first public high school was 
founded. This was the era of private 
academies, and the Academy derived 
much of its character from the type 
of school prevalent at the time. 

At the time of its founding, the 
Academy had to provide whatever 
general education the future officers 
of the army might need since there 
was little opportunity for general 
education anywhere in the United 
States, particularly in the rapidly 
expanding country of the frontier. 
No one would argue, however, that 
the emergency which existed in the 
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early part of the last century has 
continued into the present, in which 
the youth of the day have the most 
wonderful educational opportunities 
ever presented to any people. 

Although actual hostility toward 
the Academy has gradually disap- 
peared through the years, a large 
section of the public has remained 
apathetic. One is a portion totally 
uninterested in this or any other 
military matter, and another portion, 
having assumed that the work of the 
Academy is a strictly military matter 
and of no concern to the civilian, has 
also become indifferent to it. The 
friends of the Academy, on the other 
hand, have come to look upon it 
almost with adulation. 

This adulation, in part, has been 
deserved. The Academy has had a 
long and honorable history. It has 
produced some of our most illustrious 
leaders. Around it have grown up 
some of the best and noblest of our 
American traditions. It has created 
an atmosphere of patriotic devotion 
unexcelled in any institution, domestic 
or foreign. Its officers of administra- 
tion and its faculty have been men 
distinguished in the profession of 
arms. The high sense of honor which 
its atmosphere and traditions inspire 
in its students makes them examples 
of the highest type of American 
manhood. But that the Academy is 
an institution without shortcomings 
is scarcely to be expected of it or 
any other human institution. That 
its shortcomings are seldom, if ever, 
studied or brought to public attention 
is perhaps due to the fact that no one 
of the three groups mentioned is 
interested in studying its defects. 
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HE writer believes that these 

groups do not have the correct 
attitude. He has long been an ad. 
mirer of the traditions of the Academy, 
its accomplishments, its illustrious 
graduates, and the part that it has 
played in the development of this 
great country; but he does not believe 
that it is without defects. Neither 
does he believe that, because he is 
without military education and experi- 
ence, his opinion and that of others in 
like situation should be of no weight. 
This, perhaps, is true with regard to 
strictly professional military matters, 
but touching matters of general edu- 
cation, particularly higher education, 
the opinion of those who have had 
training and experience in_ these 
fields is most certainly entitled to 
consideration. 

That the United States Military 
Academy concerns itself more with 
matters of general and higher educa- 
tion than it does with professional 
military education can be seen by an 
examination of its curriculum. It is 
difficult to compare the course of 
study prescribed by the Academy 
with curriculums of other institutions, 
because the Academy does not make 
use of the same units or conduct its 
work in the same manner as do other 
institutions of higher learning. A 
reduction of the course of study to the 
usual terms, however, shows the cur- 
riculum to be essentially as follows: 


Semester- Class 


Subject aa 


Department of Civil and 
Military Engineering— 


Civil engineering........... 44 I 
Fortifications.............. 1.0 I 
Army engineering........... 1.8 1 
eee oS 
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Semester- Class 


Subject lowe 


Department of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy— 
Analytical mechanics for 


iin ack ok Neat aie oS 

Thermodynamics and prime 
EE, acd ivosks canes 3.3 3 

Hydraulics and hydraulic 
MUNOIMOTY 2. cece 2.0 2 

Aerodynamics.............. ae 

Nn i dined ama daete L408 

Department of Mathematics— 

Solid geometry............. 2.5 4 

i 2.5 4 

Algebra, trigonometry, and 
analytical geometry....... 5.0 4 

Differential and integral 
PE seer Eee! so 6g 

Department of Chemistry and 
Electricity— 
SE sc sch Ree Tos 5 eh 6.5 2 
Electrical engineering....... 9.0 2 
Department of Drawing— 

Surveying, topographical Middle 
mapping, descriptive geom- of 4 to 
etry, general drawing, middle 
machine drawing of 2! 

SREP eer 12.0 
Department of Modern 
Languages— 

SEE BRA eee S34 

TE eee ee 6.3 

ED. 5 Avccerneuhws tins 5.2 

Department of Law— 

Elements of law............ 1.2 2 

Constitutional law.......... 1.0 I 

ik inks «oedae oa | 

| oe | 

TE bs ss snksnvhen oe | 

Department of Ordnance and 
Gunnery— 
Ordnance and gunnery...... 6.0 I 
Department of Military 
Hygiene— 
Military hygiene........... 1.8 61 


‘Exact time devoted to each subject not indicated. 
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Subject Sempeeter Class 
Department of English— 
Composition............... 6.0 I 
RS v.05 arene aise 6.0 3 


Department of Economics, Gov- 
ernment, and History— 


Medieval and modern history 6.0 3 





OE rr 3a...4 

PI Dk. 5 0:6's.0 koe ¥nien sm. ft 
Department of Physics— 

PR iia alas «sacs pte 30 3 
Department of Tactics— 

IR oi iis cna Sedkh tebe 40 4 

SG spacers nace Foakh 26 3 

cditirn tlhe Oi caiiaal 130.9 


The number of semester-hours re- 
quired for graduation corresponds to 
the number required for engineering 
degrees in the majority of American 
colleges and universities. Of the total 
131 hours, only the following could by 
liberal interpretation be regarded as 
strictly professional military subjects: 


a re 1.0 
Army engineering............ 1.8 
cas ch tas ss 558s g.1 
Aerodynamics............... 1.4 
re 1.0 
Ordnance and gunnery....... 6.0 
Military hygiene............ 1.8 
WR is ore kc Say ec enes 6.0 

1 RETRO 3d opepee ha 24.1 


Less than one year of the work of 
the Academy is devoted to strictly 
military subjects, and more than 
three years are devoted to work 
ordinarily offered in civilian institu- 
tions of higher learning. This takes 
the Academy out of the class of 
strictly professional military schools 
and puts it with institutions to be 
judged by general higher education. 
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In examining any institution of 
higher learning, one of the first 
considerations would be the faculty 
of the institution. The faculty of 
the United States Military Academy 
has always had illustrious names on 
its roll; but these are names of 
eminent soldiers, not eminent pro- 
fessors, and illustrious soldiers do not 
make eminent professors any more 


TABLE I 


Tue Numsers or MEMBERS IN THE DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS TOGETHER WITH THE NUMBERS 
Ho.tpinc Masters’ AND Docrors’ DEGREES 

















Department Mgem jiferer’| Boor 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
NS. ocala baie CoMce sess 8 ° ° 
NR 56 Te icin x «hues ols tawa 24 ° ° 
Civil and military engineering} 12 I ° 
Natural and experimental 
SS 14 ° ° 
Mathematics............... 23 ° ° 
Chemistry and electricity...| 12 3 ° 
0 eee 15 ° ° 
— languages.......... 25* I ° 
DEES nhl we ois ss ie-e «85 9 8 I ° 
el and gunnery...... 7 2 ° 
Military hygiene........... I ° ° 
es Siiiin v o.0ik-wiblde 15 2 ° 
Economics, government, and 
LS ee 15 I ° 
Ie fs coke ewhecs sees 8 ° 
DL ciwnaddaeadins 187 II ° 














_ “No information is given regarding the three civilian 
instructors. 


than eminent professors would make 
good generals. The general public 
has a hazy idea that the officer- 
professor plan is a good one, because 
it believes that the students are 
being educated in military matters 
and that no one would be so well 
qualified to give such instruction as 
an eminent soldier. This would be 
true if the curriculum consisted of 
professional military subjects, which 
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it does not. Instead of military sub. 
jects, the officer-professors are giving 
instruction in physics, chemistry, eco. 
nomics, English, and other subjects 
ordinarily taught in colleges and uni. 
versities and contained in ordinary 
civilian curriculums, subjects in which 
they have not had adequate prepara. 
tion and in which as_ professional 
soldiers they have no_ particular 
interest. 

That the preparation of the officer. 
professors is inadequate for the sub- 
jects they teach is quite evident from 
an examination of their records. The 
Official Army Register, published by 
the Secretary of War, gives complete 
information concerning all the com. 
missioned officers of the United States 
Army, including information regard- 
ing their education. From the issue 
of January 1, 1936, the data given in 
Table I were obtained concerning the 
members of the faculty of the Acad- 
emy for 1934-35 as listed in the 
Official Register of Officers and Cadets 
under date of June, 1935. The rank 
of faculty members holding higher 
degrees is: administrative officers, 
none; professors, one; associate pro- 
fessors, none; assistant professors, 
two; and instructors, eight. 


NDER present-day educational 

standards the preparation of the 
faculty of the Academy scarcely 
meets acceptable high-school stand- 
ards, much less standards that ought 
to be maintained by a great national 
institution of higher learning. Cer- 
tainly no institution of higher educa- 
tion can be regarded as maintaining 
acceptable standards, if 94 per cent 
of its faculty have had no training 
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jn the subject which they teach 
beyond their undergraduate courses, 
if only three men of professorial rank 
hold Masters’ degrees, and no member 
of the faculty holds a Doctor’s degree. 
The Academy is able to hold its 
position as an educational institu- 
tion, in spite of the low standard of 
training of its faculty, because of its 
position as a national institution, and 
because it has an assured quota of 
students, whose expenses are paid 
out of the public treasury, and for 
whom positions are assured as soon 
as they have completed their four- 
year course. 

Present-day standards of higher 
education demand that professors 
shall not only be men having adequate 
preparation but that they be pro- 
ductive scholars as well. The system 
under which the Academy operates 
not only does not encourage pro- 
ductive scholarship but actually pre- 
vents it. Under the officer-professor 
system, teaching at the Academy is a 
temporary assignment. The Official 
Register of June, 1935, shows that 
25 per cent of the faculty had been 
relieved from duty the preceding 
year, and of the 187 listed only 6, 
or a little more than 3 per cent of the 
entire faculty, had served five years 
or more. Certainly there can be no 
incentive to productive scholarship 
if men know that in five years or less 
they will be transferred to other 
duties. Furthermore, teaching duty 
at the Academy is not in line with the 
officers’ professional interests, and 
eminent achievements in scholarship 
would not be of any value to them 
as far as future promotions are con- 
cerned, even if they had any oppor- 
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tunities to make such achievements, 
which they do not have. 


HE officer-professor idea is so 

absurd that it is difficult to see 
how it has endured. If, for example, 
a great railroad system were to be 
entirely staffed in all of its depart- 
ments by men selected from college 
and university faculties, and these 
men were given to understand that 
appointments were temporary and 
that in a few years they would be 
returned to their former occupations, 
and that their promotions and future 
careers depended, not upon their 
eminence as railroad administrators, 
but as professors of psychology, Eng- 
lish, physics, or French, does anybody 
suppose that such a railroad system 
would long survive as a_ business 
organization? And not even the most 
enthusiastic advocate of the officer- 
professor system would accept the 
view that an eminent professor of eco- 
nomics, for example, without military 
training or experience, would be a 
good man to put in charge of an army 
in the face of an enemy invasion. 
Yet there is no difference between 
the two cases except that the pro- 
fessor-general would be more quickly 
and effectively shown up by the 
defeat and annihilation of his army, 
while the shortcomings of the officer- 
professor are not so completely and 
publicly exposed. 

The officer-professor system con- 
tains another glaring defect, namely, 
the inbreeding of instructors. The 
faculty of the Academy, almost 
without exception, is made up of 
graduates of the Academy, the major- 
ity of whom have had no other 
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academic training. Such inbreeding 
is the worst possible educational 
practice from many standpoints, but 
particularly because it lends itself 
to the perpetuation of the defects of a 
system in which the men trained under 
it become indifferent to its evils. 

Both the officer-professor system 
and the inbreeding of instructors 
are the result of public indifference or 
actual hostility to the Academy, par- 
ticularly in the early days of its 
history. Using army officers as in- 
structors was a cheap and easy way 
to staff the institution, and, as has 
been seen, the institution did well to 
survive at all during the early years, 
much less secure for itself an ideal 
organization; and once inaugurated, 
the system has perpetuated itself. 

The Academy is entirely removed 
from any influence which would tend 
to keep it abreast of the times in 
scholastic matters. The control of 
the Academy is under the supervision 
of the Department of War, with a 
somewhat remote control by Congress 
through a Board of Visitors. The 
departments of academic instruction 
and positions pertaining to them, 
however, are created by congressional 
action. It is scarcely to be expected 
under such circumstances, therefore, 
that the institution would be able to 
keep abreast of the times in academic 
matters. That it has, in a measure, 
succeeded in doing so is more to be 
wondered at than that it has not done 
so in certain other respects. 


ROM the foregoing discussion it 
might seem that the officer-pro- 
fessors should be replaced by ade- 
quately trained civilian professors and 
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that a measure of civilian control be 
introduced into the Academy. On 
the contrary, however, the writer ig 
of the opinion that this would be a 
most unwise move; since to do g9 
would destroy the Academy’s most 
valuable asset, namely, its military 
atmosphere and its character as a 
military institution. Whatever its 
faults, it should be remembered that 
the business of the Academy is to 
develop soldiers, and the writer is of 
the opinion that four years in the 
military atmosphere of the Academy 
in contact with its traditions and 
under the influence of officers of high 
rank and achievement in their pro- 
fession are worth while in the develop. 
ment of the future officers of the army 
even if in the meantime they acquire 
only an indifferent education. The 
writer believes, however, that a com- 
prehensive plan for the education of 
the future officers of the army can be 
worked out which will sacrifice neither 
the present advantages of the Acad- 
emy nor the highest educational 
standards. 

It might seem that the problem 
could be solved by selecting from 
among the young officers of the 
army men of special talents and 
giving them the opportunity to do 
graduate work and prepare them- 
selves to become instructors in the 
Academy. The Academy would then 
have professor-officers instead of offi- 
cer-professors. The situation would 
be no better than before, however, 
for if these men are to devote them- 
selves to the serious business of 
teaching, and to become chemists, 
physicians, or economists of standing 
in the academic world, they must 
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perforce abandon the profession of 
arms, and the plan would have prac- 
tically no advantages over the intro- 
duction of a civilian faculty. 

Obviously, then, the only feasible 
plan is for the Academy to abandon 
any and all endeavors in the field of 
general education and devote itself 
primarily to military education, its 
proper sphere. Then, instead of hav- 
ing an eminent officer attempting to 
teach chemistry, physics, history, or 
foreign language, subjects with which 
he is only moderately conversant, and 
in which he is not professionally 
interested, the students of the Acad- 
emy could be under instructors not 
only well prepared, but men who have 
accomplished things in the branch of 
the profession of arms which they 
represent. The inspirational influ- 
ence of such instructors would of 
itself be of incalculable value and 
would be in marked contrast to the 
present situation. That his instructor 
in physics has a Distinguished Service 
Cross, or that his professor of eco- 
nomics has been given a Medal of 
Honor does not inspire the students 
in those subjects with a burning zeal 
for their pursuit; but students study- 
ing military affairs by which these 
honors were achieved would be greatly 
inspired by them. 

But, it will be urged, officers need a 
certain amount of general education. 
That, of course, is admitted. In 
1802, if the Academy had not fur- 
nished such an education, the chances 
are that it would not have been 
secured; the opportunities for general 
education are immeasurably greater 
today than they were in 1802, and 
there is no longer any necessity for 
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maintaining a system which was 
founded to meet a need which no 
longer exists.. The United States 
Military Academy should become a 
professional school in every sense of 
the word, and its students should 
obtain their general education before 
entering the Academy. 

When the Academy was founded, 
lawyers obtained their training by 
studying in the office of some older 
lawyer. Doctors, likewise, studied 
with older practitioners. Today, law- 
yers must spend at least two years in 
college and three years in law school. 
Doctors must take a minimum of two 
years in college and spend four years 
in medical school. In addition, med- 
ical students who have a college 
diploma must stand high in their 
classes to be admitted to some of the 
better medical schools. The day has 
certainly passed when an institution 
such as the United States Military 
Academy should spend its time and 
energy in giving civilian education 
instead of concentrating upon purely 
professional training. 

Certainly the profession of the 
soldier is the most important pro- 
fession within a nation, and education 
of members of that profession should 
be the nation’s first concern. A com- 
prehensive program for this purpose 
should have as its first objective the 
freeing of the Academy from the 
necessity of giving training in those 
branches of ordinary civilian educa- 
tion, which, as has been shown, the 
Academy is but indifferently fitted to 
give, and which are in reality no 
part of the business of the members 
of the military profession. This could 
easily be accomplished by making 
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provision for those entering the Acad- 
emy to have secured their training in 
these subjects before entrance. In 
other words, the entrance require- 
ments of the Academy should be 
raised to a point comparable to the 
entrance requirements of law and 
medical schools so that when young 
men enter the Academy, they may 
devote themselves to strictly pro- 
fessional training. 

It would be asking too much, per- 
haps, of the candidates to the Acad- 
emy that they undergo preparation 
at their own expense in the hope 
of obtaining an appointment to the 
Academy. The military profession 
does not offer any opportunities for 
individual careers as do the law and 
medicine; to pursue the profession of 
arms it is necessary that one be 
connected with the army; outside of 
the army there is no opportunity. 
A young man could not be expected, 
therefore, to prepare himself for 
entrance into a professional military 
school with no assurance that he 
would be appointed to that school, no 
matter how well prepared he might 
be, and no assurance, therefore, of 
entrance into the profession of arms. 

On the other hand, provision could 
easily be made for appointment of 
cadets and assignment of these ap- 
pointees to properly qualified institu- 
tions of learning in different parts of 
the United States for the completion 
of their pre-Academy training. Such 
a program could be carried out with- 
out prohibitive cost. For the same 
cost that a cadet is maintained at the 
Academy, he could without difficulty 
be maintained at any one of the great 
civilian institutions of the country. 
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A scientifically planned program 
for pre-Academy education prepared 
by properly qualified experts both in 
military matters and in civilian educa. 
tion could be presented to those 
institutions of higher learning in 
different parts of the United States 
that possess the proper qualifications 
for conducting such work. It would 
be highly desirable to have a chan. 
cellor of military education to co. 
operate with the superintendent of 
the Academy in developing the pre. 
Academy curriculum and in admin. 
istering it after its adoption. After 
such a curriculum had been developed 
and presented to the properly qualified 
institutions, cadets could be assigned 
to such institutions as agreed to 
adopt it. It should be remembered 
in this connection that such a cur. 
riculum would involve nothing new 
in subjects offered at these institutions 
and would put no additional burden 
upon them, in as much as no subjects 
of a professional nature are here con- 
templated but only those pertaining 
to ordinary civilian education which 
would be properly regarded as prepar- 
atory to professional education. 

The number of institutions chosen 
for this purpose would not need to be 
large since a few institutions dis- 
tributed in different parts of the 
country could easily take care of the 
work; it would be possible, therefore, 
to choose only institutions of the 
highest rank. 


HE administration of this civilian 
pre-Academy education should 
be entrusted to a chancellor of mili- 
tary education. This official’s duties 
should include frequent inspections 
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of the institutions concerned, a careful 
supervision of the work of the cadets 
and their standing, and the prompt 
elimination of those not measuring 
up to the proper standards. Such an 
oficial might also be of great service 
to those congressmen who would care 
to make use of his services in helping 
them select from their constitutencies 
only the most desirable candidates 
for appointment. 

It is a significant fact that during 
the first half-century of its existence 
the United States Military Academy 
was one of the outstanding leaders in 
educational progress. Colonel Till- 
man in his Academic History of the 
Military Academy states that prior 
to 1840 real instruction in engineering 
was offered almost exclusively at the 
United States Military Academy and 
that up to 1850 nearly all civil 
engineers received their education at 
the Academy.? _— Except for its tra- 
ditions and its atmosphere, the Acad- 
emy has long since fallen from its 
high estate as one of the leaders in 
educational progress and is content 
with a rdle in educational work which 
places it little above that of many of 
the great high schools. 

It is not desirable that the Academy 
should again return to its réle of the 
early part of the century as an 
educational institution for the prepa- 
ration of members of the profession of 
engineering or other civil professions, 
but it is desirable that it take its 
proper place in the educational sys- 
tem of a great nation as one of the 
leaders and pioneers in educational 
progress. It can do so only by becom- 
ing a strictly professional school with 


*58th Congress, 2nd Session, 1893. p. 289. 
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its curriculum limited to those pro- 
fessional subjects which are its proper 
interests. 

It might be urged that such a plan 
would result in young men’s obtaining 
appointments for the mere purpose of 
securing the civilian education at the 
expense of the government and then 
resigning before going to the Academy. 
Such a danger would be more apparent 
than real. The young man today 
who takes a pre-law course in college 
and then decides to enter a medical 
school finds that his pre-law training 
is of decidedly little benefit to him 
in preparation for the medical school. 
The pre-Academy training which 
would be designed to prepare the 
student for the professional military 
education of the Academy would be 
correspondingly useless to the stu- 
dent desiring to enter some other 
profession, for the military profession 
today is as highly specialized as 
constitutional law or surgery, and 
the pre-Academy training would be 
correspondingly specialized. Further- 
more, this situation does prevail under 
the present organization, since it is 
perfectly possible for a young man to 
resign at the completion of his course 
in the Academy and to enter any civil 
occupation he pleases, instead of 
giving his services to the government 
which has educated him. There is no 
reason for believing that this practice 
would be any more extensive under 
the system proposed than under the 
present system, and there is reason to 
believe that it would be less. A 
simple provision that credits earned 
by an appointee would be auto- 
matically canceled by his resignation 
before graduation at the United 
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States Military Academy would elimi- 
nate any temptation to take unfair 
advantage of these provisions. 


NDER the plan here proposed 

the Academy curriculum could 
probably be shortened from four 
years to three years. The necessary 
pre-Academy training could possibly 
be concentrated into two years of 
intensive work, particularly if pro- 
vision is made in the pre-Academy 
curriculum for continuing the work 
during the summer sessions—and 
there is no reason why such provision 
should not be made. The cadet 
would receive his commission, there- 
fore, at the end of five years instead of 
four. This would not be an un- 
reasonable period of preparation. The 
doctor must spend from six to eight 
years beyond his high-school prepara- 
tion, usually with a year or two of 
internship added, before he embarks 
on his career. The young lawyer has 
a minimum of five years, while the 
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aspirant for a Ph.D. degree faces a 

minimum of seven or eight years. 
Under the plan proposed, the young 
officer would emerge at the end of five 
years, not with an indifferent general 
education and less than a year’s pro. 
fessional military education, but with 
a sound pre-professional general edu- 
cation and three years of intensive 
professional education. Should such 
a program be adopted, provision ought 
also be made to commission cadets 
to a higher rank upon graduation 
than is done at present. It would 
seem that the completion of this 
amount of professional training should 
entitle graduates to the rank of first 
lieutenant. It is not believed that 
the plan which has been outlined 
constitutes a complete and perfect 
program, but it is believed that, from 
the standpoint of the sound principles 
of higher education, the broad lines 
that have been indicated are those 
along which education in this impor- 
tant profession should be reorganized. 
[Vol. VIII, No. §] 
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Maintaining English Skills 


By FRANK KEREKES AND PAULUS LANGE 


Keeping the Students and Faculty of Iowa State College English-Conscious 


BOUT fifteen years ago Iowa 
A State College was much dis- 
turbed by the failure of many 
of its students to speak and to write 
acceptable English. Some who were 
reasonably careful while in speech 
or composition classes apparently 
assumed that anything would go else- 
where. Others who had fair records 
in their freshman English deteriorated 
bit by bit during their subsequent 
years until their language perform- 
ance fell below college-entrance re- 
quirements. Whatever the reason for 
this condition, there was a feeling that 
the Departments of English and Pub- 
lic Speaking were doing all that could 
be expected from them, the work of 
both departments having for years 
measured up to the standards prevail- 
ing in similar institutions. 

If the situation was to be improved, 
clearly a different approach had to be 
tried. It was under such conditions 
that the Iowa State College Com- 
mittee on Student English had its 
inception in 1923. The committee 
consisted of one representative from 
each of the divisions, or colleges, of 
agriculture, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, industrial science, and vet- 
erinary medicine; a representative 
from the Department of English; and 
a secretary, who was also a member 
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of the Department. The committee 
had for its objective the maintenance 
of acceptable English standards among 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 
Since all Freshmen were required to 
take English, they were considered 
to be outside the purview of the 
committee. 

Until 1928 the committee depended 
upon faculty members to report those 
students whose writing was unaccept- 
able. A period of five years was 
sufficient to demonstrate conclusively 
the weakness of that approach, for 
fewer than forty students out of an 
annual enrollment of approximately 
four thousand were reported each year. 

The committee realized that a sys- 
tem which concerned itself solely with 
those students whose language habits 
were poor failed to arouse the interest 
of either faculty or students in better 
English. This conviction resulted in 
a careful survey, which included a 
preliminary experiment involving 250 
students, drawn from a single depart- 
ment in each of the five major 
divisions of the college.!. On the basis 
of this survey the plan now in use 
was accepted in the spring of 1930 by 
the general faculty, which consists of 


"Dudley, Fred A. “Does Freshman English 
‘Take’?” English Journal (College Edition), XVIII 
(December, 1929), pp. 823-33. Mr. Kerekes was 
chairman of the committee. 
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the administrative officers, the pro- 
fessors, and the associate professors. 

With the exception of the sec- 
retary, the personnel of the committee 
remained unchanged. The new ap- 
proach implied that the committee 
would require the work of a full-time 
executive secretary. Though it was 
neither necessary nor perhaps even 
desirable that the secretary be a 
member of the Department of Eng- 
lish, it was considered essential that 
he should be trained in the field of 
English. 

The principles upon which the new 
approach was based were formulated 
in what is known as the Plan of 
Procedure of the Committee on Stu- 
dent English. Since the premises of 
this plan are particularly significant, 
they are quoted verbatim: 


A. Facutty Responsisitity: It shall 
be a definite part of every instructor’s 
duty to maintain in his own work and to 
require of his students reasonably high 
standards of clearness, correctness, and 
effectiveness in written and _ spoken 
English. 

B. Writinc REQUIREMENTS FOR COL- 
LEGE Courses: Every student shall be 
assigned frequent papers of extended 
length, and of such a nature as to test 
his grasp of those subjects which he is 
studying. 

C. EnciisH REQUIREMENTS FOR SENIOR 
CottEcE Cxassirications: Only those 
students should enter the Senior College 
who write English in an acceptable 
manner. 


The plan itself elaborates each 
of these premises. Under “Faculty 
Responsibility” the general faculty 
directed that in the future only 
persons “reasonably proficient in the 
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use of the English language” should 
be added to the teaching, research 
and extension staffs of the college, 
Furthermore, deans and department 
heads were asked to instruct the 
members of their staffs “to withhold 
grades on all papers whose language 
is unsatisfactory until such papers 
have been resubmitted satisfactorily 
revised.” 

Under “Writing Requirements for 
College Courses” the plan requires 
each department in the college to 
designate “‘certain courses in every 
quarter of the sophomore, junior, and 
senior year” in which written reports 
or discussions, six hundred words or 
more in length, shall be an essential 
part of the course. After such papers 
have been marked by the instructor, 
they are to be sent to the committee 
to be read by either the secretary or 
his assistants. 

Under “English Requirements for 
Senior College Classification,” Sopho- 
mores whose English fails to meet the 
minimum standards set by the com- 
mittee may be debarred from senior- 
college classification until they are 
able to satisfy the committee. Senior- 
college students whose English is 
unacceptable are required to take 
remedial work. 


T IS obvious, of course, that the 

amount and kind of written work 
which can be expected will vary 
considerably with individual depart- 
ments. The possibilities in psychol- 
ogy, for instance, are much greater 
than in mathematics. Nevertheless, 
even in mathematics some of the 
advanced courses require occasional 
discussion papers. 
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Furthermore, a program as com- 
prehensive in its writing requirements 
as that outlined by the committee 
will not be welcomed with the same 
degree of warmth by all departments 
in a technological college such as 
lowa State. As a result, after six 
years, the plan of procedure is still 
largely a theoretical program for a 
few departments. 

Nevertheless, between the fall of 
1930 and the spring of 1936 more than 
twenty-three thousand papers from 
over a thousand classes were sub- 
mitted by some 225 faculty members 
in 53 departments. Of these papers, 
about 18 per cent were considered 
unsatisfactory by the committee. 

Although the details of handling 
the papers have varied somewhat 
from time to time, the procedure has 
remained essentially the same. As 
soon as a group of papers comes in, 
the record sheets of those students 
who have previously had papers sub- 
mitted are taken from the files and 
clipped to their respective papers. 
Students whose papers are being 
submitted for the first time are 
provided with new record sheets. 

The record sheets contain spaces 
for three kinds of data. The first is 
for general information, including the 
name of the student, the high school 
from which he was graduated, the 
date of his matriculation, his cur- 
riculum, and his college record in 
English, journalism, and speech. The 
second section lists the papers which 
have been submitted by his in- 
structors. Here are entered the type 
of paper, the name of the instructor 
submitting it, the name and number 
of the course, the date it was received 
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by the committee, the date it was 
returned, and whether a conference 
was indicated. The third section 
consists of an analysis of each paper 
with regard to manuscript form, organ- 
ization, sentence structure, grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, diction, reason- 
ing, forcefulness, and total rating. 
The items listed and the order in 
which they appear were determined 
by the main headings in the basic 
textbook used in freshman English, 
Jones’s Practical English Composition. 

After all papers have been provided 
with record sheets, they are read by 
the staff of the committee. Until last 
year no special effort was made to 
integrate the comments made on the 
papers with the work in freshman 
English. At that time, however, it 
was decided to follow essentially 
the same procedure in reading and 
marking the papers that prevailed in 
the Department of English, namely, 
to refer whenever possible to the 
pertinent sections in Jones by jotting 
in the margins the appropriate refer- 
ence numbers. This method saves an 
enormous amount of time for the 
readers. To facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of the reference numbers, a 
gummed check list is attached to 
each paper, giving in tabular form 
the major headings and section num- 
bers of Jones. This sticker also 
contains space for brief comments by 
the reader. 

When the papers have been read 
and the necessary data entered on the 
record sheets, they are classified into 
two groups, satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory. The satisfactory papers are 
sent back to the instructors sub- 
mitting them, who as a rule return 
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them to the class. The unsatisfactory 
papers are retained by the secretary, 
who calls in the writers for con- 
ference. Since each unsatisfactory 
paper usually involves at least one 
conference, it follows that over five 
thousand conferences were held be- 
tween the fall of 1930 and the spring 
of 1936. 

The primary purpose of the first 
conference with the writer of an 
unsatisfactory paper is not so much 
to correct the errors in the paper as 
to discover the source of the student’s 
difficulty. In many cases the basic 
problem is one of attitude, and, neg 
that is changed, “remedial work”’ i 
likely to be of little permanent alee: 

In most instances one conference is 
sufficient. Since practically all of 
the students have already passed 
their freshman English, the problem 
is primarily not one of ignorance but 
rather of getting the student to apply 
the knowledge he already possesses. 
Ordinarily, therefore, a prime objec- 
tive of the secretary is to bolster the 
morale or to quicken the language 
consciousness of the student as much 
as possible. If any paper is really 
bad, whether it be in only one or 
in several respects, the student is 
required to re-write it. If a suc- 
cession of papers reveals “trouble 
zones” or “blind spots,” the writer 
is required to engage a tutor until he 
has satisfied the committee that he 
has overcome that particular diff- 
culty. If a student’s background in 
grammar and composition is deficient, 
as it frequently is in the case of 
transfer students, the secretary recom- 
mends to the student and his coun- 
selors that he take one or more 
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courses in freshman composition, 
Since the secretary does not make 
such a recommendation unless he 
has ample evidence to support his 
judgment, he seldom has any diffi. 
culty in getting the recommendation 
accepted. 


INCE 1930 the work of the 

committee has been extended in 
several directions. A co-operative 
plan whereby students suffering from 
speech handicaps may receive help 
from the Department of Public Speak- 
ing was introduced in April, 1933. 
The faculty is invited to report to 
the Committee on Student English 
the names of students whose speech 
is unsatisfactory. The committee, in 
turn, directs the students to the 
Speech Clinic, which is operated by 
the Department of Public Speaking 
with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ments of Hygiene and Psychology. 
When a student appears at the Speech 
Clinic, he is examined by a speech 
clinician, and, if necessary, by a 
physician and a_ psychologist, in 
order to determine the nature and 
causes of the speech defect. When 
physical therapy is necessary, it is 
administered by the physician; when 
psychotherapy is indicated, it is admin- 
istered by a psychologist. 

The speech therapy itself is of 
various kinds: regular courses in 
voice and phonetics, special extra- 
curricular classes for stutterers and 
others with articulatory or vocal 
faults, and individual supervision. 
The particular recommendation de- 
pends upon the kind of defect and 
upon the desire and freedom of the 
student to do the work necessary for 
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the improvement of his speech. Since 
1933 over four hundred students have 
been reported and treated. Of these 
about ten per cent were stutterers. 

If the Department of Public Speak- 
ing could give more time to this work, 
it would be possible, and desirable, to 
establish a systematic method of dis- 
covering all students whose speech is 
faulty and to provide a more adequate 
program of treatment than is now 
possible. It is hoped that a well- 
trained speech clinician can soon be 
added to the staff. 


NOTHER development has been 

in connection with the Graduate 
College. In the past, several very 
awkward situations have arisen when 
student theses revealed lamentably 
inadequate command of the language. 
In whatever way such a situation is 
handled, it is bound to be a source 
of embarrassment and inconvenience 
to both the student and the Graduate 
College; and it may even result in con- 
siderable financial loss to the student. 
In order to avoid such difficulties, 
the Graduate College is now requiring 
each student during his first quarter 
in residence to submit to the office 
of the dean “a paper from one 
thousand to two thousand words in 
length written by himself on a subject 
selected from a list furnished by the 
professor in charge of his major 
work.” These papers are forwarded 
to the committee for reading. Those 
that are satisfactory are so certified 
to the dean. The writers of unsatis- 
factory papers are directed by the 
dean to confer with the secretary 
of the English Committee. As with 
the undergraduates, the amount and 
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kind of suggested or required remedial 
work vary with individual students. 
In extreme cases tutoring is required. 
It has not been the practice to ask 
graduate students to take course work 
in English composition, although a 
few have done so of their own free 
will. The Graduate College has put 
teeth into the English proficiency 
requirement by refusing to allow 
any student to take more than 
fifteen credits (that is, one quarter) 
of graduate work unless a certification 
of proficiency has been filed.* 

It should be said in passing that the 
problem of acceptable English among 
the graduate students at Iowa State 
has been materially simplified in 
recent years by the refusal of the 
Graduate College to matriculate any 
student whose undergraduate record 
did not place him in the upper half 
of his class. Even so, nearly a fifth 
of the students are called in for one 
or more conferences. 

A third co-operative enterprise, 
one in which only a beginning has 
been made, is that of improving the 
silent-reading rate of students. Ob- 
viously this is a matter which lies 
primarily in the field of psychology; 
yet it is so closely tied up with 
English that it can scarcely be 
separated. With the co-operation of 
the Department of Psychology, the 
committee is tackling this problem 
on an all-college basis. 

The personnel employed by the 
committee has been varied somewhat 
from year to year. The present staff 
consists of an executive secretary, an 


"McCormick, Maud. “Graduate Students’ 
English,” English Journal (College Edition), XXIII 
(March, 1934), pp. 237-46. The article discusses 
the first one hundred of these papers. 
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assistant secretary, and a reader, all 
of whom are members of the Depart- 
ment of English. The executive sec- 
retary and the reader devote half 
their time to the work of the com- 
mittee; the assistant secretary, one- 
fourth. In addition, each of two 
student assistants spends about six 
hours a week in clerical work. Pro- 
vision is also made to employ extra 
readers on an hourly basis whenever 
the load becomes too heavy for the 
regular staff. 

The office of the committee is 
centrally located and easily accessible. 
Post cards are sent to the writers 
of unsatisfactory papers, requesting 
them to appear at their convenience 
during regular office hours. If any 
one fails to come within two weeks, a 
second notice is sent. Should a third 
notice bring no response, the student 
is reported to his dean or to the head 
of his major department. It is some- 
what amusing to note both the 
promptness and the embarrassment 
with which a delinquent appears 
after hearing from his administrative 
head. 

The committee itself, as distin- 
guished from its staff, serves largely 
in an advisory capacity. It is respon- 
sible, of course, to the general faculty 
for executing the plan of procedure 
already described. It meets on call 
of the chairman, who happens to be 
the representative from the division 
of engineering, to consider problems 
of policy or to discuss ways and 
means of handling new situations 
which may arise. Current problems 


‘The office hours of the members of the Com- 
mitte regularly extend from 1:00 to 5:00 p.M., Mon- 
days to Fridays, and from 8:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 
on Saturdays. 
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are ironed out by the chairman and 
the executive secretary at weekly 
luncheon conferences. As would be 
expected, the chairman is requested 
from time to time to address divisional 
meetings and student classes on aspects 
of the committee work. 

The executive secretary confers 
with students, both undergraduate 
and graduate, keeps up the contacts 
with the faculty, reads the qualifying 
papers from the graduate students, 
prepares reports and other materials, 
and is in general responsible for the 
work of the committee. The assist- 
ant secretary helps with the counseling 
of the undergraduates and the reading 
of papers. The student clerks do all 
the routine filing and recording with 
the exception of the comments on 
conferences, which are entered on 
the record sheets by the secretaries 
themselves. 

Even though the work of the 
committee appears to be on a sounder 
basis now than at any time in the 
past, there is still a great deal which 
can and should be done. Since, 
obviously, the committee must rely 
upon the active support of all depart- 
ments, its success depends largely on 
the amount of co-operation received 
from individual members of the 
faculty. Increased interest may be 
stimulated through conferences with 
department heads, meetings with de- 
partment staffs, faculty study groups, 
occasional talks to students empha- 
sizing the importance in professional 
life of an adequate command of 
the mother tongue, and committee 
projects of one kind or another. All 
of these are being tried at the present 
time, but, with the exception of the 
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first, none of them has been used long 
enough to warrant any definite con- 
clusions. 
ment heads are valuable, but they 
reach the majority of the faculty 
only indirectly; hence the experiments 
with the other types of approach. 


PROJECT completed last spring, 

which promises to be useful, is a 
printed summary of the principal 
uses of the comma, the semicolon, 
and the colon, prepared with the aid 
and the approval of the Departments 
of English, Modern Language, Public 
Speaking, and Technical Journalism. 
The summary attempts to set forth 
the basic principles simply and briefly 
enough to be printed on a card eight 
and a half by eleven inches. Enough 
cards were printed for distribution to 
the entire staff and to those students 
who desire a more condensed and a 
somewhat different treatment from 
that found in the textbook. 

At present the committee is pre- 
paring a set of directions for the 
organization and development of term 
papers and formal reports. These 
suggestions will concern themselves 
with the form rather than the content 
of papers, and they are not intended to 
replace requirements and _ specifica- 
tions already set up by any depart- 
ment. If the feeling should develop 
that a greater uniformity in practice 
throughout the college would be 
desirable, the way in that direction 
is, of course, left open. 

A related problem is the relative 
importance of form and content, a 
delicate but important topic. It is 
disturbing, to say the least, to find a 
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paper which has been marked 4 by 
the course instructor so wretchedly 
written that the committee is com- 
pelled to fail it. 

Other projects which may be helpful 
to the faculty—and ultimately to the 
students—are the following: manu- 
script form; principles of paragraphing; 
sentence structure, with particular 
attention to principles of unity, em- 
phasis, and coherence; outlines, the 
various types, and their relative 
merits; and diction, including the use 
of the dictionary. Elementary as all 
of these matters are to professional 
teachers of English, most of their 
colleagues, whose training in formal 
composition stopped with freshman 
English, have for the most part 
retained only a vague notion of the 
basic principles and have, further- 
more, neither the time nor the 
inclination to puzzle out the principles 
in some textbooks on the subject. 

Although it is difficult to measure 
objectively the usefulness of the com- 
mittee, there is little question that 
it is performing a valuable function on 
the Iowa State campus. The mere 
fact that the committee serves the 
entire college gives it a kind of 
leverage in many quarters that no 
departmental or divisional committee 
could hope to exert. The committee 
helps to keep the faculty language 
conscious; and it constantly reminds 
the careless and the indifferent stu- 
dent that he did not say a final 
farewell to English when he finished 
his last required composition or speech 
course. Both of these functions are 
extremely worth while, particularly in 
a technological school. [Vol. VIII, No. 8] 
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A Survey of Surveys 


Since the self-survey begun by 
Oberlin College in 1908, surveys have 
played a conspicuous part in the 
development of higher education in 
America. 


During the past twenty-five years more 
than two hundred surveys covering the 
field of higher education have been made 
and published in the United States at a 
cost of over three million dollars. Several 
hundred others have been made, but not 
published. The published reports alone 
comprise a total of over forty thousand 
pages. Almost 1900 educational institu- 
tions, existing or defunct, located in every 
state in the Union, have been covered 
more or less extensively by these surveys. 


It is appropriate, therefore, that a 
study of the survey as an educational 
instrument be made at this time.? 
Such a study is presented by Pro- 
fessor Eells in the volume here under 
consideration. ‘ 


The author’s desire has been to make a 
critical analysis of all existing published 
surveys of higher education; to appraise 
their value in the specific situations for 
which they were designed; to evaluate 
their broader significance in developing 
the science of higher education; and 
finally, from such an analysis and ap- 
praisal, to discover important trends and 
to develop desirable standards for the 
improvement of such surveys in the future. 


1Reported by Kenneth L. Smoke, Mary Baldwin 
College. 

"Fells, Walter Crosby. Surveys of American 
Higher Education. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937. 
x+538 pp. 
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In his initial chapter Mr. Eells 
defines and classifies surveys of higher 
education. In the next three chap- 
ters he traces the development of 
surveys of higher education, makes a 
general analysis of them, and describes 
the techniques employed in them. 
Chapters five and six are devoted toa 
consideration of methods of presenta- 
tion in surveys of higher education 
and to an analysis of the contents of 
reports of such surveys. Following a 
chapter on the results of surveys of 
higher education and a chapter on 
thirty outstanding surveys of higher 
education, he concludes with the 
presentation of suggestions for the 
improvement of surveys of higher 
education and an analysis of the judg- 
ments of a number of experienced 
surveyors with reference to the future 
of surveys of higher education. 

In eight appendices requiring a 
total of almost three hundred pages, 
Mr. Eells presents the following data 
with respect to surveys of higher edu- 
cation: institutions included, agencies 
that have made surveys of which 
reports have been printed, staff mem- 
bers, costs, sources of funds, and 
number of copies of published reports, 
Opinions concerning future trends, 
bibliography, reference list, and topical 
index to contents of survey reports. 

It is evident that a great deal of 
careful and painstaking work has 
gone into the preparation of this 
volume. Mr. Eells has collected and 
organized a great mass of information 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


and presented it in a happy combina- 
tion of textual, tabular, and graphic 
material. He has contributed a book 
that is of real value for reference 
purposes and that provides an over- 
view of surveys of higher education. 
In making a survey of surveys of 
American higher education, he has 
followed many of the suggestions 
which he offers for the improvement 


of higher educational surveys and 


survey reports. Thus he has, in some 
measure, demonstrated the worth of 
his own suggestions. 

The weakest portion of the book is 
that devoted to the evaluation of 
surveys. To describe and analyze 
surveys and survey reports is one 
thing—to discover and to evaluate 


their results is quite another. So 


many influences affect an institution 
or a phase of higher education that 
accurate measurement of the results 
of any one of them, and especially 
of a survey, is extraordinarily difficult. 
How much more difficult, then, is the 
problem of determining the results of 
nationwide studies such as the Survey 
of Land-grant Colleges and Universt- 
ties, The Liberal-arts College, and The 
Junior College! As Mr. Eells indicates, 
the quantitative method of studying 
the results of surveys which he employs 
is not feasible in the case of many of 
the most influential national surveys 
and is applicable to less than a third 
of the published reports. The quali- 
tative method of studying the results 
of surveys which he employs is even 
more inadequate. To be sure, he 
secured qualitative evaluations for 
135 of the 161 surveys dealing entirely 
with higher education. But in the 
vast majority of cases he obtained 
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only one qualitative evaluation per 
survey. Thus, for example, he secured 
only one qualitative evaluation for 
each of 55 of the 61 national and 
regional surveys. How questionable 
is the worth of the evaluation of a 
national or regional survey by any 
one individual! 

Mr. Eells rightly says that “com- 
plete evaluation of the results of 
surveys of higher education cannot be 
secured by any statistical methods.” 
Probably complete evaluation of sur- 
vey results cannot be secured by any 
methods. It remains true, however, 
that two of the fundamental purposes 
of this study (as indicated in a 
quotation earlier in this review) were 
these: the appraisal of the value of all 
existing published surveys of higher 
education in the specific situations 
for which they were designed, and the 
evaluation of the broader significance 
of these surveys in the development 
of the science of higher education. 
Either the purposes were too broad 
or the range and the results of the 
evaluation program were too narrow. 

Certain materials were not included 
in the printed volume because of lack 
of space: the names of the institutions 
included in the survey when sub- 
stantial information was included 
with reference to the individual insti- 
tutions, bibliographical references, and 
the evaluations. Typed copies of 
these materials are to be found in the 
offices of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, in the 
libraries of the United States Office 
of Education and Stanford University, 
and in the personal library of Dean 
Arthur J. Klein, of the College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 
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A Survey of Alumni 


A survey of sixty-one hundred 
alumni of the University of Southern 
California, including students who 
have earned the Bachelor’s degree, 
majoring in the fields of arts, educa- 
tion, engineering, law, pharmacy, 
architecture, dentistry, and commerce, 
one of 31 similar studies being carried 
on in universities throughout the 
country under grants from the United 
States Office of Education, was made, 
under the direction of R. R. G. Watt, 
of the Department of Psychology, in 
an effort to find the living conditions, 
earnings, and practical outcomes of 
the college courses of the alumni 
graduating between 1928 and 1935. 

Data showed that by the time the 
average alumnus of the University of 
Southern California is thirty-one years 
old and has been out of school eight 
years, he is almost certain to be 
married and will probably have a 
family by the sixth year after gradua- 
tion. He is not likely to own his own 
home, although he is apt to be an 
executive or official or own his own 
business. 

Salary averages show that the men 
from the class of ’28, who are now 
in their early thirties, earn up to 
$18,000. Approximately 75 per cent 
now earn over $2,000 and one-fourth 
receive over $6,000. Those who have 
been in business but four years show 
the effects of the depression in addi- 
tion to having less time to climb into 
the higher-bracket group. Fifteen 
hundred dollars to $2,500 are the 
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income amounts for the middle half 
of the graduates of 1932. 

“Of the men graduating between 
1928 and 1935, only one-third reported 
ever being idle since graduation,” 
said Mr. Watt. “Even during the 
worst years of the depression, only 
15 per cent were ‘unemployed more 
than five months.” Over two-thirds 
found employment in work closely 
related to their college courses, with 
27 per cent becoming owners of their 
own businesses or professions. The 
majority secured their first positions 
through their own efforts or through 
experience prior to graduation. Others 
reported being placed by the faculty 
and university employment bureaus. 
Of the class of ’28, more than one- 
third of both men and women own 
their own homes, but twice as many 
women as men have their dwellings 
clear of debt. 

While in college, 37 per cent of the 
men earned their own way through. 
Of women, including teachers who 
were employed and came back for 
additional degrees, 32 per cent replied 
that they earned nearly all college 
expenses. Almost one-half of those 
graduating during the eight-year sur- 
vey period returned for additional 
studies. 

The report refutes the statement 
that college graduates are not equipped 
to enter business and professional life, 
according to the director. “It indi- 
cates that the man with a college 
diploma in his pocket who walks the 
street looking for employment is an 
exception rather than the rule.” 
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Tue Graduate School of North- 
western University will inaugurate 
this year a curriculum for the training 
of personnel workers in education, 
business, and industry. In addition 
to the regular course work, apprentice- 
ship under qualified personnel workers 
will be required. 


Tae requirements for the B.A. degree 
have been changed by Brown Uni- 
versity this fall. Proficiency tests 
will be used so that students who show 
suficient ability in English composi- 
tion and in a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language will not be required 
to take these subjects. 


Tue Department of Economics has 
been abandoned at the United States 
Naval Academy after an existence of 
but three years. Some of the courses 
in this department have been dropped 
entirely, and others have been re- 
assigned to the Department of Eng- 
lish, History, and Government. 


Tue office of social director has 
been established at Pembroke College, 
women’s division of Brown Uni- 
versity. The incumbent of the office 
will be responsible for all student 
social activities, housing, and social 
life in general. 


A wew million-dollar building for its 
School of Business Administration 
will be started by Boston University 
this fall. This building will be the 
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first unit in the new quadrangle on 
the Bay State Road Campus of the 
University. It is hoped that eventu- 
ally most of the departments of the 
University will be moved to this 
new campus. 


Lasr year the Blue Network of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
broadcast every Friday night the 
Varsity Show, a variety program 
featuring undergraduate talent from 
the campuses of American universities 
and colleges. Despite some opposi- 
tion from the administrators this 
program will go on the air again this 
fall under the sponsorship of Pontiac 
Motors. 


Iw wer address at the opening of the 
sixty-third session of Wellesley Col- 
lege, President Mildred H. McAfee, 
commenting about the place of the 
liberal-arts college, remarked: “I have 
never been more conscious of the need 
to justify ourselves in a world where 
the average income of a family of five 
is less than the expenses of one 
Wellesley student in a single year.” 


Tae College of the City of New 
York has organized a foreign-language 
center designed to “‘counteract the 
intellectual provincialism and indiffer- 
ence which often characterize the 
attitude of a teacher of one language 
toward another language.’”’ One of 
the objectives of the center will be to 
stimulate the teachers of one foreign 
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language to become better acquainted 
with the cultures of other countries in 
which they ought to have at least a 
secondary interest. 


Seventeen selected Sophomores at 
Princeton University have this year 
begun special work in the division 
of humanities. President Dodds has 
characterized this program as “the 
most ambitious of our recent efforts 
to cut across departmental lines 
on the undergraduate level.” These 
seventeen students are able to special- 
ize horizontally in the Departments 
of Art and Archaeology, Classics, 
English, History, Modern Languages, 
and Philosophy. 


Taz American Council on Education 
will establish a Committee on Student 
Personnel Work in Colleges and 
Universities. This committee will 
attempt to develop and publicize 
the personnel work being done by 
the colleges. A year ago the Ameri- 
can Council on Education established 
a Committee of Measurement, and 
this new committee will be cor- 
relative with it. 


Tus year Mt. Holyoke College has 
opened two new modern-language 
houses, Le Foyer for students inter- 
ested in French, and Das Deutsches 
Haus for students interested in Ger- 
man. Each house will accommodate 
approximately fifteen resident stu- 
dents who will converse in these 
houses entirely in French or German. 


Wiirn a subvention from the 
Sloan Foundation, Stephens College 
is beginning an extended investiga- 
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tion which will lead to the develop. 
ment of a program for the education 
of consumers. A course dealing with 
the problems of consumers has been 
in existence for a number of years at 
Stephens, but with the funds from 
the Sloan Foundation it is expected 
that a more thorough course may be 
offered which may perhaps influence 
the curriculum of other institutions, 
particularly those in which women 
students matriculate. 


A xew program to be known as 
the topical majors will be inaugurated 
by Dartmouth College. Students who 
desire a broad general education 
rather than specialization in some 
particular subject may now elect 
combinations !n various departments 
in terms of their interests. Thus, 
for example, a student during his 
junior and senior years may elect a 
combination of Greek and mathe- 
matics, or a combination of economics 


and geology. 


Severat administrative changes at 
Ohio State University have been 
announced. The School of Journal- 
ism, until now a division of the College 
of Commerce, and the Department of 
Applied Optics, until now a division 
of the College of Engineering, have 
both been transferred to the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The curriculum and all courses in 
landscape architecture, until now in 
the College of Education, have been 
transferred to the Department of 
Architecture in the College of Engi- 
neering. Because of this change, the 
Department of Architecture will here- 
after be known as the Department of 
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Architecture and Landscape Archi- 
tecture. 

A fourth change makes it necessary 
for students in Veterinary Medicine 
to register for their first year in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. This 
first year will be devoted to general 
education followed by four years of 
specialized work in the College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


A croup of Harvard undergrad- 
uates on their own initiative have 
organized a noncredit evening course 
called “Outlines of Christianity.” 
The course has been established in 
line with President Conant’s recent 
suggestion that such a “study would 
make an interesting and valuable 
extra-curricular activity.” Thecourse 
will be “‘an elementary non-technical 
course presenting objectively the 
importance of the Christian world 
view in our civilization.” Without 
compensation members of the Harvard 
faculty and of the faculties of other 
institutions in the Boston area will 
lecture. The course will meet one 
evening a week during the first half 
of the academic year. 


Purosopxy will be reinstated in the 
curriculum of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. For some seventy years 
philosophy has not been taught at 
Rensselaer, but, in line with the 
movement among engineers to train 
more broadly than during the past 
five or six decades, the faculty of 
Rensselaer has concluded that its 
students need to be trained not only 
as technicians, but also as individuals 
who understand the significance of 
the work they do. The new course 
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in philosophy will be presented by 
means of concrete situations in which 
the engineer and scientist is likely 
to find himself. Thus the conven- 
tional college course will not be 
offered, but rather what amounts to 
a course in applied philosophy. 


‘To assisr students to improve their 
diction the University of Rochester is 
inaugurating a program of voice 
recording. Each Freshman soon after 
admission will speak into a micro- 
phone, and the record made of his 
voice will be played back to him so 
that he may discuss with a member 
of the Speech Department the char- 
acteristics of his voice and speech. 
These records will then be used for 
remedial instruction. 


The Narragansett Boat Club at the 
head of Narragansett Bay is being 
renovated by Brown University as 
headquarters for the Brown Yacht 
Club. For a number of years, several 
eastern colleges, Brown prominent 
among them, have encouraged sailing 
as a new student sport. The annual 
regatta held under the auspices of 
students at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has been growing 
continually in popularity, and the 
renovation of the Brown boathouse 
is being made to extend the facilities 
of this sport to Brown students. 


A two-year building program total- 
ing $6,500,000 is being started by 
Pennsylvania State College. Among 
the projects are a new college library, 
a central unit for the liberal-arts 
group, an education building, an elec- 
trical-engineering building, a chem- 
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istry and physics building, a biological 
science building, a new mineral indus- 
tries unit, a forestry building, and 
an agricultural engineering building. 
This improvement program, when 
completed, will permit the matricula- 
tion of several thousand new students. 
This fall, Pennsylvania State College 
denied admission to a large number 
of students because of inadequate 
facilities. 


Seven laymen, authorities on a 
number of current social problems, 
will participate in the instruction of as 
many new courses to be offered by 
the General Education Division of 
New York University. These new 
courses are Government and Admin- 
istration of New York City; Public 
Personnel Administration; Financial 
Administration of New York City; 
Social Security; The Problem of 
Unemployment; Unemployment In- 
surance Administration in the United 
States; and Public Efhployment Serv- 
ice and Unemployment Insurance. 
The laymen who will teach these 
courses are all experts holding impor- 
tant positions in the fields which they 
will discuss with their students. 


Tae great Gothic chapel built ten 
years ago at the University of Chicago 
has been named the Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel in honor of the late 
John D. Rockefeller, founder of the 
University. A tablet has been placed 
at the right of the entrance which 
carries the definition of the Chapel’s 
purpose as expressed by Mr. Rocke- 
feller in his letter: 

As the spirit of religion should pene- 
trate and control the University, so that 
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building which represents religion ought 
to be the central and dominant feature of 
the University group. Thus it will be 
proclaimed that the university in its ideal 
is dominated by the spirit of religion, all 
of its departments are inspired by 
religious feeling, and all its work js 
directed to the highest ends. 


When the Chapel was dedicated, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. announced 
that the Spelman Fund had given a 
million dollars for its endowment. 
Subsequently he gave the fine carillon 
of seventy-two bells, which is installed 
in the tower of the Chapel, as a 
memorial to his mother, Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller. 


The second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting will be held 
on November 29 and 30 and Decem- 
ber 1 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 
The objectives of the conference are: 


To provide a national forum where 
interests concerned with education by 
radio can come together to exchange 
ideas and experiences. 

To examine and appraise the situation 
in American broadcasting as a_back- 
ground for the consideration of its present 
and future public service. 

To examine and appraise the listeners’ 
interest in programs that come under the 
general classification of public service 
broadcasting. 

To examine the present and potential 
resources of education through radio. 

To examine and appraise the interest 
of organized education in broadcasting. 

To bring to a large and influential 
audience the findings that may become 
available from studies and researches in 
the general field of educational broad- 
casting, particularly such studies and 


researches as may be conducted by the | 


Federal Radio Education Committee. 
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Utility and Culture 


NE of the most insistent prob- 
() lems of American higher edu- 

cation in the past century has 
been the conflict between the so-called 
cultural education and utilitarian edu- 
cation. Up until the time of the 
Civil War, the American college stood 
essentially for cultural education, pay- 
ing little attention to the training of 
individuals for the work of the world 
aside from the four or five recognized 
professions. Because of the example 
of Europe and the impact of the 
industrial revolution, a number of 
individuals began to see the necessity 
for the establishment of engineering 
schools and other types of utilitarian 
institutions. A number of college 
and university presidents also began 
to see the desirability of swinging the 
colleges to a closer relationship to the 
fast evolving industrial society. 

Of these, President Francis Way- 
land, of Brown University, spoke out 
the most emphatically. His 1842 and 
1850 reports to the trustees of Brown 
presented startling statistics dem- 
onstrating that the colleges of New 
England were rapidly losing their 
enrollments because many prospective 
students were no longer interested in 
the purely cultural programs which 
the colleges were offering. He there- 
fore proposed that the curriculums of 
the colleges be liberalized and that 
provisions be made for science, engi- 
neering, and other useful subjects. 
In no other way, he prophesied, could 
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the colleges keep open their doors. 
Wayland had little immediate influ- 
ence, but in time Andrew White, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Charles Eliot, and 
a number of other leading educators 
took up his plea. Because of their 
tremendous prestige, they were able 
to cut into the strong position of the 
classicists and to swing American 
education to a more utilitarian em- 
phasis. Only then did registrations 
begin to pick up and, indeed, swell 
rapidly. These dominant educational 
leaders and their successors have been 
so successful that utilitarianism today 
dominates American higher education. 

The culturists, however, have never 
ceased to protest loudly against the 
position of Wayland and his fol- 
lowers. One of the burning issues in 
higher education continues to be this 
question of the relationship of culture 
to utility. During the past six years 
a number of vigorous, capable individ- 
uals have directly attacked the colleges 
on the score that they have be- 
come excessively utilitarian. Abraham 
Flexner predicated his book, Univer- 
sities German, English, and American, 
upon his denunciation of education 
for utility. He has been widely 
read and immeasurably influential in 
shaping the thinking of many individ- 
uals. President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, in his two 
books, No Friendly Voice and The 
Higher Learning in America, has 
carried the attack even further. A 
third vigorous critic, Norman Foerster, 
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of the University of Iowa, has recently 
taken up much the same denunciation 
in his book, The American State Uni- 
versity. Other vehement writers with 
the same point of view include Alfred 
J. Nock, of Columbia; Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, formerly of Michigan 
and now of Harvard; and President 
Wriston, of Brown. 

These individuals have large follow- 
ings among college administrators and 
professors, but they all write, not as 
scholars, but rather as advocates of a 
point of view which has unmistakable 
merit but which many consider to be 
limited in its social range. The 
problem calls for a dispassionate, 
scholarly review of all the issues 
involved so that educators and the 
public may have data and insights 
with which to resolve this all- 
pervading conflict. 

Specifically, the situation demands 
historical background and a gathering 
of significant current facts so that 
light may be thrown upon possible 
solutions. Business men, engineers, 
physicians, professors, and other pro- 
fessional workers are today being 
severely and continuously criticized 
because they are being trained in 
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specialized procedures but are woe. 
fully lacking in an understanding of 
the implications of their enterprises, 
Thus it is said that all society jis 
bogged down because of the limited 
social and cultural backgrounds of our 
national leaders. Few informed indi- 
viduals question the soundness of 
sucha judgment. The situation would 
be different and better, many believe, 
were utilitarian education stressed less 
and cultural education more. 

The problem stands out in large 
bulk on the national as well as the 
educational horizon. Little progress 
is being made towards its solution, 
however, because the historical facts 
which produced utilitarian education 
have never been gathered and put 
in focus. A huge contribution to 
American higher education and to 
American society could be made by a 
careful tracing of the issues involved 
historically and currently so that 
educators and the public may more 
intelligently understand the problem. 
The financing of a_ well-trained, 
objectively minded individual for such 
a scholarly investigation might well 
challenge the interest of one of the 
educational foundations. 


W. H. C. 
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English Universities 


Universiry Grants Committee, Report 
for the Period 1929-30 to 1034-35 
Including Returns from Universities and 
University Colleges in Receipt of Treasury 
Grant for Academic Year 1934-35. 
London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1936. 84 pp. 45. 


The first issue of this report was 
widely reviewed in the English press last 
year and went rapidly out of print. The 
second issue deserves close study by 
American college and university adminis- 
trators. For, despite the marked differ- 
ences between English and American 
institutions of higher learning, their 
similarities are sufficient to make a 
comparison of their experiences fruitful. 

The University Grants Committee was 
first constituted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1919. It now distributes 
to the British universities, on behalf of 
the state, over two million pounds 
annually, an amount that is one-third of 
their annual income. “There are sixteen 
Universities and three independent Uni- 
versity Colleges on the Grant List. In 
addition there are the Manchester College 
of Technology and the Glasgow Royal 
Technical College.” 

This, the fourth quinquennial report 
of the Committee, covers statistically and 
interprets the developments since 1929 in 
numbers of students, numbers of “assisted 
students,” buildings, staff, libraries, bene- 
factions, and general finance. But, except 
to the statistically minded, the most 
interesting part of the report concerns 
the “needs and problems” involving 
buildings, staff, and students. 

The British universities “have the 
housing problem always with them.” 
The rapid expansion in the student 
population has forced some universities 
to use for academic purposes “converted 
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private houses and offices, not infre- 
quently of a peculiarly gloomy and 
unattractive character.” In some places 
old army huts have been put to use. 
These and similar premises are frequently 
“noisy, dark, airless, mean and cramped, 
and wholly lacking in any kind of 
inspiration.” The arts faculty in par- 
ticular has suffered, and seems likely to 
suffer more, as a kind of Cinderella among 
the favored modern science faculties. 
But, despite still pressing needs, the 
major improvements in accommodations! 
furnish an encouraging spectacle of 
academic construction during the last 
five years. 

The staff problems considered include 
numbers, salaries, promotions, “circula- 
tion,” and the relation of teaching and 
research. American administrators and 
faculty members will view with acute 
interest the figures given for average 
salaries: professors, £1,068; assistant pro- 
fessors, £627; lecturers, £455; dem- 
onstrators, £310. On the vexed subject 
of tenure and promotion, the Committee 
suggests 


that, on the whole, the plan of treating the 
lowest posts in Universities as temporary and 
terminable after a short period, if there is no 
vacancy in the next grade, is probably the 
least unfavourable both to the Universities 
and to their staffs, especially if such a reason- 
able elasticity is allowed in its workings as will 
save to the profession men and women of 
really exceptional quality. 


On the eternal question of the evalua- 
tion of teaching versus research, the Com- 
mittee takes a view none too frequently 
met in American academic circles. 


The number of persons who are capable of 
the pioneering discoveries which definitely 
advance the frontiers of knowledge is limited, 


1Listed on pages 61-63 of the report. 
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and there is no danger that their exceptional 
merits will not be rewarded in our Uni- 
versities. On the other hand, the number who 
are capable of delving into some abstruse but 
not necessarily significant aspect of learning 
is considerable, and we think it would be 
singularly unfortunate if research of this latter 
character, of which perhaps there is already 
too much being done all over the world, were 
to be rewarded in preference to work which 
bears fruit, not in an accumulation of publica- 
tions, but in the inspiration of teaching. 


The most extensive section of the 
report concerns such student problems as 
housing, health, curriculums, the lecture 
system, and the relation of numbers to 
prospective employment. The propor- 
tion of full-time university students to 
the total population bears directly, of 
course, on the problem of their absorption 
into the social and economic group. In 
England the proportion now is one stu- 
dent in 1,013 of population, in Wales one 
in 741, in Scotland one in 473. In 
America in 1934, the proportion was said 
to be one in 125. It is easy to see why 
the problem of the employment of 
university graduates is as yet a slight 
one in the British Isles. The Committee 
urges strongly the development of all 
sorts of agencies that may assist in 
deepening the student’s relationship to 
the corporate life of the university. To 
this end, it recommends such agencies as 
student unions, common rooms, refec- 
tories, and playing fields, but more 
particularly, halls of residence. 


As compared with lodgings or with many 
homes, a hall affords an environment where 
intellectual interests are strong. It offers 
students exceptionally favourable opportuni- 
ties for the stimulating interplay of mind 
with mind, for the formation of friendships, 
and for learning the art of understanding and 
living with others of outlook and temperament 
unlike their own. It can be, and it often is, a 
great humanizing force. 


The Committee urges a more careful 
attention to the selection of faculty heads 
for halls of residence than most American 
administrators would feel necessary. 
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But what American readers of the 
Report will find most inspiriting is the 
Committee’s assertion of its faith in 
the responsibility of the universities in the 

romotion of intellectual freedom. The 
ideal has rarely been stated more elo. 
quently than in the following passage: 


Certainly it is no part of the duty of a 
University to inculcate any particular philos. 
ophy of life. But it is its duty to assist its 
students to formulate their own philosophies 
of life, so that they may not go out into the 
world maimed and useless. It should stimu. 
late and train them, not of course necessarily 
to think alike, but at least to think, and to 
think strenuously, about the great issues of 
right and wrong, of liberty and government, 
on which, both for the individual and for the 
community, a balanced judgment is essential 


to a rational life. 
Frep B. MIL.Letr 


University of Chicago 
Another Report to the North 


Central Association 


Tue Facutty, dy Melvin E. Haggerty. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. XXi+218 pp. (The Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions, Vol. 2.) $2.00, 


This volume is one of a series of 
monographs based on the investigation 
conducted for the Committee on Revision 
of Standards set up in 1929 by the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The author of 
this report is to be congratulated upon 
the incisive manner in which he describes 
each part of the process and the methods 
of investigation, presents the results in a 
readily intelligible form, claims no more 
for the results than seems to be warranted, 
frankly calls attention to shortcomings 
and inadequacies, and, though dealing 
with statistical and technical material, 
frequently attains a high level of fine 
writing. 

The results presented in this volume 
are based upon an intensive study of 
fifty-six institutions that, as a group, may 
be considered as representative as possible 
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of the several types included in the Asso- 
ciation membership—four-year colleges 
of liberal arts, junior colleges, teachers’ 
colleges, privately controlled universi- 
ties, state universities, and Catholic 
institutions; moreover, institutions were 
selected to include both wide geographical 
distribution and the entire range of 
excellence. 

Eleven major aspects of the college 
were studied, and all eleven were included 
in the new accrediting policy recently 
adopted by the Commission and the 
Association. The three of these major 
aspects that relate to faculty evaluation— 
faculty competence, faculty organization, 
and conditions of faculty service—are 
presented at length in this volume. The 
other categories—curriculum, instruction, 
library, induction of students, student 
personnel, administration, finance, and 
plant—are treated in other volumes 
of the report. Faculty competence was 
studied under nine separate subheads or 
criteria; faculty organization was studied 
under six component items; and con- 
ditions of faculty service included ten 
categories. Although the attempt was 
made, by use of rating techniques, to 
derive measures that could be used in 
mathematical formulas, the obvious possi- 
bilities of errors and inaccuracies inherent 
in such procedures are admitted, and it is 
frankly stated that in some matters that 
are dealt with statistically, common sense 
and informed judgment may still be 
better guides than the mathematical 
indexes now available. 

At the beginning of the investigation 
the committee in charge of the study was 
often urged to devise a method for “evalu- 
ating the product of institutions,” since 
this is the crux of the entire matter, and 
all else is of little, if any, moment. 
The investigators undertook, therefore, at 
considerable expense, to explore its possi- 
bilities. While these studies failed to 
reveal any satisfactory means of evalu- 
ating a college product, the methods 
employed and the results obtained are 
presented are worthy of careful study, 
and may be regarded as significant 
pioneering for further studies in the 
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attempt to solve this all-important phase 
of the evaluation problem. 

The accrediting policy that grew out 
of this extended investigation seeks, 
through its comprehensiveness, its flexi- 
bility, its reliance upon factual informa- 
tion and informed judgment, and the 
encouragement of further experimenta- 
tion, to provide a stimulus and guide to 
institutional improvement; and it serves to 
protect the Association against including 
in its membership institutions that are 
clearly inferior. This marks a new era 
in the position of the Association. When 
the Association discovered that the 
standards which had been employed for 
many years in judging higher institutions 
were no longer adequate, since colleges 
which met these standards fully were not 
always effective, while those that were 
deficient in meeting the old standards 
were in some instances excellent institu- 
tions, heroic efforts were called for, and 
were launched. The use of the “pattern 
map,” which portrays visually the relative 
position of an institution among other 
institutions with respect to each of the 
many criteria included, enables all con- 
cerned to see the relative position of the 
institution as a whole; and the policy of 
the Association to judge an institution 
on the basis of its entire pattern map, 
rather than upon a single arbitrary and 
isolated item in a set of fixed standards, 
assures a greater degree of fairness and 
healthy constructive stimulus to member 
institutions. 

The author frankly admits that the 
studies reported do not furnish final or 
complete answers to many questions for 
which answers were sought; he does not 
claim that the problem of standards 
has been definitively solved, though he 
justifiably suggests that the studies were 
responsible for the development of an 
improved plan for accrediting procedures; 
and he wisely suggests that these studies 
merely clear the ground for further 
studies. Nevertheless, this monograph 
is distinctly a report of significant 
progress, and it demonstrates very clearly 
that improvement in the educational 
process comes not from the hasty adoption 
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of any supposed panacea or mystic 
formula, but only from critical analysis 
and an impressive amount of downright 
hard work. It should be read by every 
college administrator and faculty member 
in the country. 
C. S. BoucHER 
West Virginia University 


A Challenging Book 


THe AMERICAN StaTE University, dy 
Norman Foerster. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. 300pp. $2.50. 


“The American State University has 
progressively tended to subvert the higher 
interests of American Democracy. It 
has devoted itself to ends that are not 
ends, to truths that are only half-truths, 
to services that have turned out to be 
disservices, to practicalities that have 
become impracticalities and absurdi- 
ties.” —These are strong words and serious 
charges with which the author opens his 
volume. The book comes from the pen 
of one who is analyzing a problem from 
the inside. His shevivetion as a uni- 
versity professor cover about a quarter 
of a century. 

To substantiate his thesis he traces the 
shift from Jeffersonian democracy, which 
would rule by a natural aristocracy, to 
the equalitarian spirit of Jackson. The 
educational ideals of the framers of the 
Constitution were left behind when 
population trends pushed the frontiers 
westward. Instead of following Jeffer- 
son’s ideals of selection educators sought 
to shape school policy to meet the 
needs of all sorts of people who were 
forced to battle as pioneers for survival. 

Our modern state university is not just 
the outgrowth of needs felt in a frontier 
democracy. Behind the political basis 
established by Jefferson and Jackson is 
the humanitarian impulse of Bacon and 
Rousseau. The equalitarian spirit 1s 
born of the conviction of the supreme 
worth of man. The original foundation 
underlying the political structure is a 
vital spiritual basis. Neither Bacon nor 
Rousseau, however, gave clear and definite 
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meaning to their humanitarian doctrines, 
Emotionalism and sentimentalism proved 
to be inadequate as a basis upon hid to 
build an educational superstructure. The 
coming of science and _ industrialism, 
therefore, gave new and specific content 
to the meaning of humanitarianism. The 
pursuit of happiness advocated by Jeffer. 
son and Jackson came to mean, under the 
leadership of such men as Hoover, Ford, 
Mellon, and Rockefeller, the pursuit of 
wealth and power. Liberty and equality 
have paved the way to a plutocracy 
resided over by industrial and political 
ade whose ideals are far removed from 
their original meanings. The rugged 
individualism of the frontier days has 
become the ragged indigence of 1929. 

The outcome of the forces which 
energized our state universities is just 
about what we might have expected. 
The humanitarian impulses of Rousseau 
and Bacon and the democratic impulses 
of Jefferson and Jackson brought forth 
mass education in America. The original 
ideals have faded in the background, and 
the economic man now dominates the 
situation. One goes to college now not 
to acquire culture but to equip oneself 
for the task of accumulating cash. The 
purpose of all education has became not the 
realization of spiritual and intellectual 
ends but material prosperity and economic 
security. A college degree is measured 
eo in terms of its commercial value. 

ass education, with its lowering of 
standards and commercialization of its 
purposes, constitutes a serious breaking 
of faith with our heritage. 

The tendency to make education servile 
rather than liberal unfortunately was 
enhanced by President Eliot’s emphasis 
on education for Power and Service. 
Intellectual pursuits as such retreated 
from the front ranks to make larger room 
for the kind of training that would be 
more immediately lucrative. Collegiate 
study must be instrumental rather than 
formative. No end of new courses were 
offered running, all the way from swim- 
ming to the United States Constitution. 
The emphasis was decidedly vocational 
rather than cultural, and the curriculum 
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degenerated into a hodgepodge. What 
started out to be a “service college” 
might as well now be called a “servile 
college.” Professional schools have con- 
tributed to this degeneracy by showing 
indifference to the whole question of the 
lace of liberal education as a foundation 
for specialized training. 

The World War and its subsequent 
confusion came as real shocks to the 
easygoing manner in which higher educa- 
tion was being conducted. In the light 
of our recent history and the present 
chaos can we look to our universities to 
construct a social order adequate for 
man’s deepest need? Are we to continue 
to take orders from the gods of de- 
mocracy, utilitarian science, and progress? 
To do so means giving the public what it 
wants rather than what it needs, causing 
further subversion of the high interest of 
American democracy. 

The real need of our time is an 
emphasis on liberal education that will 
counteract the mechanical regimentation 
which comes in narrow specialisms. We 
must be on our guard against an education 
which may mean merely fixation in 
maladjustment. The weakness of train- 
ing for specific occupation is that it 
trains for only a part of life and not the 
most important part. 

The author is stimulating in_ his 
analysis of the present situation. Those 
who are engaged in the work of the 
church-related liberal-arts college should 
not look to this challenging book for 
comfort. The criticisms he fires at the 
educational philosophy of the state uni- 
versity may with equal justification be 
leveled at independent schools. 

WixuiaM Linpsay Younc 
Park College 


A Stimulating Environment 


A Cottece Looks at Its Program, dy 
Muskingum College Faculty. New Con- 


cord, Ohio: [Muskingum College], 
1937. x+326 pp. $3. 

A series of researches, modestly referred 
to as “service studies,” that have 


recently been carried on by members of 
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the faculty of Muskingum College, ap- 
pears under the title 4 College Looks at 
Its Program. The service study is defined 
as a piece of research conducted by 
approved techniques to produce results 
Ma are useful in the local situation. 
The first chapter of the book provides an 
introductory statement concerning the 
nature of the program of service studies 
at Muskingum and a general summary 
of the findings of each of the twenty-five 
investigations reported. There follows 
an interesting treatment of the philosophy 
underlying a program of institutional 
improvement through service studies. 
The twenty-five reports are grouped into 
six sections classified as experimental 
studies, tests and testing, aims and 
objectives, curriculum supervision, char- 
acter education, and administration. The 
individual studies relate to a _ wide 
variety of topics, among which may be 
mentioned: the effectiveness of instruction 
in classes of different sizes, the relative 
effectiveness of different methods of 
teaching, the effect of remunerative 
employment on student achievement, the 
construction and validation of tests for 
measuring the results of instruction, an 
appraisal of grading practices, and a 
treatment of the problem of social 
regulations. 

Sixteen different members of the fac- 
ulty and administrative staff and three 
seminar students at Muskingum were 
responsible for carrying on the studies 
and for writing the reports. One cannot 
but marvel at the presence on the staff of 
a small college of so many faculty mem- 
bers sufficiently competent for and inter- 
ested in conducting investigations of this 
type. Most colleges are fortunate if they 
have on their staffs even one person who 
can and will work on such problems. 
Probably few of the large universities of 
the country could boast of as numerous a 
group of instructors with achievement 
equal to that of the Muskingum authors 
in attacking professional problems of 
institutional concern. 

The Preface of the volume gives due 
credit to Mr. Ralph Tyler, of Ohio State 


University, who has served as counselor 
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to the Muskingum faculty. The leader- 
ship of the progressive and professionally 
competent Bion of the College is clearly 
revealed in the entire program of service 
studies. The President’s office evidently 
has been active also in creating the con- 
ditions that made possible these investi- 
gations into institutional problems. 

It is a striking coincidence that the 
publication of this volume falls within 
the centennial year of Muskingum Col- 
lege. A number of American colleges 
and universities have celebrated anni- 
versaries in recent years, but few have 
utilized so effective a method to give evi- 
dence of significant institutional vitality. 
In reading this volume, one cannot escape 
the conviction that Muskingum College 
during the period of these studies must 
have afforded a most stimulating environ- 
ment to both faculty members and 
students. Higher education is debtor to 
the Muskingum group for this publica- 
tion; other colleges could well profit by 
their example in instituting similar pro- 
grams of service studies. 

Joun Date RusseEti 
University of Chicago 


A Vestibule 


THe Puritan Pronaos, dy Samuel Eliot 
Morison. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. x+281 pp. $3.75. 


The official tercentenary historian of 
Harvard University in this volume brings 
together an interesting and unusually 
readable collection of by-products from 
his investigations in the early history of 
Harvard. In successive chapters, origi- 
nally delivered at the Washington Square 
Center of New York University, Mr. 
Morison discusses the English and religious 
background of the Puritans, education in 
elementary schools, grammar schools, 
and colleges, printing and book selling, 
libraries, public and private, theology 
and the sermon, historical and political 
literature, verse, and scientific strivings. 
In each, wide erudition, literary skill, and 
bubbling humor abound. For a human, 
well-written authentic review of the 
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seventeenth century in New England this 
reviewer knows of no volume more 
readable than this. 

Since the book was written originally as 
a series of lectures, the reader interested 
in a detailed discussion of the dominant 
ideologies of the times will find these con- 
siderations touched upon rather lightly, 
One needs to turn to more technical 
volumes for discussions of the source of 
Puritanism and its deeper manifestations 
in New England and in American society. 
The reader interested in education, how- 
ever, will find four provocative chapters 
devoted to the educational configuration 
of seventeenth century New England. 
In particular, Mr. Morison has more 
adequately discussed the early elementary 
schools in Massachusetts than most 
educational historians. In general, how- 
ever, the volume is literally a pronaos, a 
vestibule, not only to Puritanism in the 
United States but also to the complex 
problems of Puritan society. 

The reviewer has one pointed, minor 
criticism to make of the volume. On 
pages fifteen and sixteen the author writes: 


The New England schools and colleges 
. . - handed down a priceless classical tradi- 
tion to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—only to see it mangled and thrown 
aside by the professional educators and 
progressive pedagogues of our own day and 
generation. 


Such a statement can hardly be made in 
light of the historical facts concerning 
the abandonment of the classical cur- 
riculum. The attack upon the classics 
began no later than the time of Locke, 
and gathered momentum under the 
onslaughts of Franklin, Rush, and other 
colonial and postcolonial leaders. In the 
nineteenth century the salvos of President 
Francis Wayland, of Brown University, 
President White, of Cornell, and even of 
President Eliot, of Harvard, brought an 
end to the domination of the classics. In 
light of these facts, it is misleading and 
indefensible to make a statement such as 


that quoted. “vo 
Ohio State University 
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